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EVENING TOILETTE. 


KIRT of pink-coral gros grain, trimmed with 
three pinked flounces of the same material, 
which extend up the front. Over-skirt of point 


lace, draped behind en panier by 
means of two gros grain ribbons of 
the same shade as the dress, tied in 
a bow. Basque corsage of pink 
coral gros grain, with vandyked 
bertha, opening in front over a 
white lace underwaist, and confined 
by a cluster of pink roses. Wreath 
of pink roses and leaves in the hair. 
Necklace of pearl beads, with pink 
coral medallion. Pink coral and 
pear! bracelets. 





RISKS OF WINTER. 


ATURE has endowed the hu- 
man body with wonderful 
adaptability to the varieties of cli- 
mate and season. The organiza- 
tion of man is such that he can, 
in his vigor, alternately pass with 
the marvelous speed of modern 
transition from the poles to the 
equator, and from the equator to 
the poles, from a cold which fixes 
to a solid the subtle spirit of his 
thermometer to a heat which dif- 
fuses it in vapor, without any ap- 
parent change of structure or de- 
rangement of function. He moves, 
feels, thinks, and lives the same 
man, whether he is scaling the slip- 
pery glacier of ice or trudging 
over the scorched desert of sand. 

That the change from heat to 
cold and cold to heat can be en- 
dured is proved by the hardy ex- 
plorers of our race—a Ross and a 
Hall returning again and again 
with unsubdued vigor to their at- 
tacks upon the icy fortresses of the 
north, and’ a Baker and a Liv- 
ingstone groping for years, with 
unabated perseverance, among the 
seething jungles of Africa. Nota 
year passes, with its alternation of 
seasons, that we do not all, in this 
latitude at least, have a like ex- 
perience of the wondrous power 
which the healthy human body has 
of conforming itself to the changes 
of temperature the most extreme. 
Our summers are tropical; our 
winters are arctic. 

If we were all in that normal 
condition of vigor of the healthiest 
of our race, we might securely rest 
in the provision Nature has sup- 
plied to protect us from the severe 
effects of the changes of season. 
We are not generally, however, in 
such a condition. Modern civil- 
ization has made most of us phys- 
ically, as in other respects, so arti- 
ficial that we possess a sensibility 
which would seem too remote from 
her calculations to have been em- 
braced within the original designs 
of Nature for our protection. We 
do not breathe the air, eat the food, 
and drink the drinks she supplies, 
or obey the laws of life she enacts, 
and consequently we feel and ex- 
ist otherwise than she intended. 
Mankind must therefore sustain, 
more or less, the government 


which they themselves have set up for the 
regulation of their bodies. In your efforts— 
and any such we deem to be laudable—to re- 
turn to a loyal obedience to Nature, you must 
avoid abrupt change, and while eager for re- 


form, seek for it through safe though indirect 
methods. We must remind the weak and the 
sick that they can not free themselves at once 
from conformity with the laws of weakness and 


disease to which they are more or less bound. | 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 


City-bred dames, and others of our country- 
women whom a false system of education has 
rendered preternaturally delicate and weak, can 
not safely regard and treat themselves as hale 





languishing condition, in which, without mo- 
tion or thought, their whole vitality, forsaking 
muscle and brain, has seated itself in spinal 
marrow and nerve, and made such women mere 


creatures of feeling and suffering. Whatever 
may be the change of climate or season, these 
are sure to be the first to feel its effects, and to 
require the fullest protection that art can give. 


examples of our race. Their long feather-bed Each season has its special dangers to health; 


existence has reduced them more or less to a | but the risks of -winter are those against which 
delicate women have mare particularly to guard 


The doctors tell us that winter is 


| bad for the weak, good for the strong, fatal to 
| the old, and favorable for the young. There 


are fewer diseases péculiar to, but 
more that are fatal in, this rigor- 
ous season than any other. The 
winter, especially a moist one, is 
the period during which colds, ca- 
tarrhs, affections of the chest, and 
rheumatisms especially abound. 
The skin, chilled and shrunk by 
the cold, loses its suppleness and 
porosity, and becomes like tanned 
leather or parchment. It thus 
fails to perform its ordinary func- 
tion of transpiration. The natural 
passages through which the effete 
matter, dissolved in sweat, should 
pass being closed, it remains with- 
in the body to derange and disor- 
der the internal organs. Thus en- 
sue the congestions and inflamma- 
tions of the delicate texture which 
lines all the inner surface of the 
human anatomy. This lining, 
which is termed the mucous mem- 
brane, has such an intimate relation 
with the external covering or skin, 
that it always strives to assume its 
neglected duty. Its own natural 
powers are thus overtasked, with 
the inevitable result of feverish 
activity or inflammation, and con- 
sequent weakness and disease. 

Those who, from delicacy of con- 
stitution or previous ailment, are 
particularly liable to suffer from 
the fierce attacks of winter should 
not persevere in a struggle with its 
force. They should seek in milder 
climates, such as that of Florida 
in our own country, or those of 
Pau and Nice in France, a contest 
with nature more equal to their 
delicate and feeble powers of vital 
resistance. 

Though winter offers particular 
risks to some, it is favorable to the 
health of others. It is a season 
deemed especially advantegeous to 
most of the diseased conditions 
which have been established by the 
summer and autumn. The various 
intermittent and other fevers of 
these seasons, with the numerous 
weaknesses and disorders which 
are apt to follow them, scrofulous 
affections, and the vast throng of 
torments known by the vague 
name of nervous, are all more or 
less mitigated by a northern win- 
ter. People thus affected have a 
better chance, under proper treat- 
ment, of getting well while breast- 
ing our frosty gales and snow- 
storms than if breathed upon by 
the tepid and languishing breath 
of the tropics. 

As regards the healthy—we al- 
lude to the prosperous of our own 
country—there is less danger of 
their suffering from too much than 
from too little exposure to the se- 
verities of winter. And this is 
especially true of women and chil- 
dren. We would remind such that, 
although they are delicate, they are 
not sick, and should not treat them- 
selves as if they were laid up for 
Guard yourselves well against the 


dangerous effects of cold and moisture. Wrap 
yourselves well in flannel, have warm furs, thick 
shawls, and well-padded coats and cloaks al- 
ways ready to put on whenever you leave the 
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oven for the ice-house, which may be accepted 
as a fair illustration of the heat within and the 
cold without during winter in most American 
hcuses. If you persist in keeping up a perpet- 
ual dog-day within the zone of your fiery fur- 
naces, you should dress as lightly as decency 
will permit; but take care to clothe yourself 
warmly when you go out, and only then. Don’t 
sleep in hot bedrooms, and in those in which 
you have been sitting and receiving company 
the whole day, and have turned all the good 
air which has not been burned up into bad by 
breathing the deadly poison of carbonic acid 
into it, Don’t swing from morning to night in 
your rocking-chairs. ‘Three months of this 
kind of regimen,” says an experienced doctor, 
‘are worse than a real disease.” It will leave 
you in a more dangerous condition than an at- 
tack of inflammation of the lungs. Do not 
make a serious disease of every little disorder. 
It is much better to disregard than to yield to it, 
Don't nurse every little cold, and take at once 
to soft beds, pillows, and gruel. 

Invigorate your children by frequent exer- 
cise in the open air even in midwinter, for 
there are hardly a dozen days of the whole sea- 
son when it would be impracticable. A little 
cold is not half so dangerous as the weakening 
effect produced by keeping children in thé dark 
and hot houses, deprived of the free, pure air 
and bright light of the full day. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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WO Subscribers will please excuse the inevita- 
ble delay in supplying them with the back Num- 
bers of the present Volume, which have been ex- 
Hausted, and which will be forwarded as soon as 
reprinted. 

Ya Our next Number will comprise patterns 
and illustrations of Children’s and Misses’ Dress- 


es, Ladies’ Bonnets, Coiffures, Lingerie, Fichus, ': 


Tulmas, Pelerines, Hoop Skirts, Under - skirts, 
Paniers, ttc., etc. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Preaching anv Preachers. 


Y DEAR PAUL,—As we were strolling 
yesterday in the Ramble at the Central 
Park I felt the point of your remark, although 
it was so delicately offered that I need not nec- 
essarily have taken it to myself. You asked 
me, you remember, whether I did not think 
preaching in literature is out of place; wheth- 
er, in fact, the spiritual man likes sermons any 
better than the material man likes medicine ; 
and whether the superiority of the truly great 
writers is not that they avoid preaching. In- 
deed you seem to be of the opinion that when- 
ever we suspect an intentional moral in any tale 
or poem or picture it is instantly spoiled; and 
although you did not say it, I perceived that 
you thought your humble servant given over to 
sermonizing, and that he might as well call him- 
self Old Preacher as Old Bachelor. 

I know this is a very favorite theory in these 
days, and there are a great many writers so per- 
suaded of its truth that they put as little moral- 
ity into their works as possible. Whatever they 
do, they are resolved not to preach. The diffi- 
culty is, my dear Paul, that they can not help 
it. Despite their most strenuous efforts, they 
do preach. They laugh at the gown. They 
sneer at the bands. ‘They scoff at the pulpit. 
They will have no “long visage of a scara- 
mouch.” ‘They will be, as they say, humans, 
not divines; and lo! their shooting-jackets are 
surplices, their flaming scarfs and cravats are 
bands, their tables in the lager-bier saloon are 
pulpits, and, with a grin or a sneer or an oath, 
they are preaching! It is a familiar story to 
you, that of Coleridge asking Charles Lamb if 
he ever heard him preach, and Lamb answer- 
ing with his most timely stutter, which deepens 
and prolongs the humor, as the crane’s neck 
theoretically prolonged an agreeable flavor, “ I- 
I-I never he-he-heard you do a-a-a-any thing 
else.” 

So when I read the remarks of any of the 
critics who deplore what they call preaching, I 
am always mentally saying, ‘‘ My good fellow, 
if you do any thing or say any thing you will 
inevitably preach,” Mr. Hannay wrote some 
critical papers upon Thackeray. He heartily 
admired him: but,” says Mr. Hannay, ‘he 
has an incurable habit of stopping his stories 
that he may preach.” Yes, and Thackeray 
himself had already owned it. ‘ Nay,” he 
says, in one of the Roundabout Papers ‘(for 
I am making a clean breast and liberating my 
soul), perhaps of all the novel-spinners now ex- 
tant, the present speaker is most addicted to 
preaching. Does he not stop perpetually in his 
story and begin to preach to you? When he 
ought to be engaged with business, is he not 
forever taking the Muse by the sleeve and 
plaguing her with some of his cynical ser- 
mons? I cry peccavi loud and heartily.” Now 
the very opposite of a preacher of the Thack- 
eray kind in story-telling you would probably 
find in Wilkie Collins, But I never read a 
good novel of his that was not a sermon just 
like the others. The more truly a story repre- 





sents life, the more prodigiously it preaches. 
Count Fosco alone is @ series of sermons in sev- 
eral volumes. Does Shakespeare preach? By 
no means, exclaim the critics. Yet did Dr. 
Jeremy Taylor or Bishop Bossuet ever preach a 
better sermon than Macbeth, than Lear? 

On Sundays, my dear Paul, how silent the 
great city is! You may walk down Broadway 
and hear your own footfalls. You look around 
and behold cleanly-dressed people moving with- 
out hurry, as if suddenly the spring of life were 
relaxed, and it were possible to walk as if y. 
were not bound to arrive somewhere at aupar- 
ticular moment. Later in the day, always sup- 
posing that you are in certain streets,ou see the 
house-doors open, and the nicely-elad families 
emerge and proceed sedately toSaint Rainbow's, 
which is softly cushioned and carpeted, and the 
light is tempered with stained glass, and the mu- 
sic is elaborate and exquisite, and the pastor 
preaches—and the Jews of the Book of Judges, 
say, catch itin the most edifying manner. There 
is a final tender hymn, and a rustling, then a 
‘¢‘ How do you do?” and a careful scrutiny of 
Mrs. Rag’s new walking dress just from Paris, 
and a sarcastic wonder at Mrs. Bag’s extraor- 
dinary hat; and some thoughtful little child 
shudders at the hard-heartedness and frivolity 
of those naughty old Jews—and so sedately 
home to dinner and the afternoon nap and en- 
nui. 

Now, my dear Paul, when I go to Saint Rain- 
bow’s it is not at all the discourse that I hear 
from the pastor which is the preaching. The 
sermon seems to me to be in the pews. I see 
Tom Fly, who has a few hundreds a year, and 
who lives handsomely and keeps horses. I see 
his wife’s face at the end of the pew—pale, 
eager, with a look of alarm. I see the curling- 
haired children sumptuously dressed; “little 
cherubs!” as Mrs, Rag calls them. And as I 
sit and see all this, the Jews of the Book of 
Judges wholly fade away from my mind, and 
there are in it only Tom Fly of New York to- 
day, with Mrs. Fly and the children. As I 
gaze I am conscious of the gilded bubble, of 
the whited sepulchre, of the horrible make-be- 
lieve, of the interior agony of that life. My 
mind goes forward a little, and I seem to open 
my morning paper, and I read, “‘ Extraordinary 
defalcation. Melancholy discoveries have been 
made in the Tiparee National Bank, involving 
a gentleman long trusted by the officers of the 
institution and well known in fashionable cir- 
cles. Names are suppressed for the present.” 
Oh no, they are not! They are well known to 
me. It is but one name, and it is Thomas 
Fly. Then follow flight, foreign exile, utter 
poverty, starvation, suicide, or professional 
swindling, and universal shame for all that 
bear his name. 

That is my sermon, and you may have it in 
any church into which you choose to go, I 
hope, my dear Paul, that fine broadcloth and 
grave faces and reverent postures do not deceive 
you. You may even pass by the beautiful door 
of Saint Rainbow’s, and leave the better parts of 
the city; you may plunge further and further 
away, into the worst neighborhoods. Look up 
the slums or go up them, and, if you can, enter 
the houses. Such filth, such odors, such ghast- 
ly shapes of horrible disease, such oaths and 
drunkenness and debauchery !—why, even you, 
my good Paul, who consider yourself a man of 
the world, would be confounded. And these 
terrible stews are almost within range of the 
shadow of the exquisitely-wrought spire of Saint 
Rainbow’s; and these human beings, diseased 
and deformed in body and soul, are the broth- 
ers and sisters of all of us sitting upon the soft 
cushions in the tempered light, listening to the 
mellifluous music. And when the voice of the 
preacher of Saint Rainbow’s is heard in the pul- 
pit, reading the divine words, ‘* And the Lord said 
unto Cain, where is Abel, thy brother ?” I quake 
in the pew below, and am ready to cry out, 
“Here! here! down in Cherry Street, down in 
the Water Street dens!” 

But, Paul, I would not advise you to engage 
Mr. Reporter Jenkins to describe them in the 
newspapers, nor the Reverend Doctor Jenkins to 
hold prayer- meetings there. The preaching 
wanted is of another kind. You can reach 
these sinners only through their bodies. A lit- 
tle steady, wholesome food—a little perception 
upon his part that you feel him to be haman— 
this is what this Abel wants. You may be 
very sure that he will believe in God only by 
first believing in man. And by-and-by it will 
occur to you, possibly, that this terrible specta- 
cle and this squalid misery which you are pa- 
tiently working to relieve is really preaching, 
and a preaching that seizes and holds your 
heart as never the most passionate eloquence 
of the most famous pulpit orator could hold it. 

You think that I preach too much. Perhaps 
so, but I only report what I see and what it 
says to me. I was at Mrs. Margery Honey- 
suckle’s last week, and she asked me to take a 
short walk with her. We strolled along the 
road in this April-like winter, and she said, 
“IT am going to the house of Tim O’Looney, 
whose brother Mike died last week leaving a 
wife and four children and not a cent, Tim 
went and brought them all into his cabin. I 
asked Tim how he could supportthem. ‘Faith, 
ma’am, I don’t know,’ was all the answer he 
gave me; ‘but they'd starve where they were.’” 





Tim O'Looney is no hero: hes a coarse, half- 
drunken, ignorant—bro 

Paul, Now, when I tell’ 

what is the effect i ‘you? You feel a little 

vagance, perhaps; you 

if your gloves and scarf are 

ed-in color; you will, pos- 

ttle less likely to think that if peo- 

“ignorant and dirty and half-drunken 

y can not expect any thing better than to 

so, which is a favorite reasoning of the pews 

at Saint-Rainbow’s. You will, even, perhaps, 

make a friendly call at some poor house by 

the way, and afterward doubt whether a ruby 

ring would not serve as well as a pair of dia- 

mond solitaires for your wife’s next birthday 

gift. 

If this be the result, what have I done in tell- 
ing you the story? Why,I have preached. I 
have shot a sermon at you, and, if what I im- 
agine of the possible effect be true, I have brought 
youdown, And, my dear Paul, if what a man 
every where sees preaches, if what he describes 
preaches, if a noble thought that inspires a more 
generous life preaches, if the contemplation of 
unselfish characters and the placid departure of 
good men preaches, even in the telling—then, 
when I undertook to chat about our manners 
upon the road, I ascended the pulpit, and what- 
ever touched my mind became a text for a ser- 
mon. If you say that you are willing to hear 
the story, but that you will make your own re- 
flections, I do not object certainly; but why 
may not I make mine? Inevitably you do 
moralize upon life and literature silently or 
aloud. Inevitably if you see ‘ Macbeth” 
played you say to yourself, “ Behold the fruit 
of unregulated ambition!” There is a great 
deal more in it than that. Yes, undoubtedly; 
and there is very much more in Tim O’Looney’s 
conduct than I or any preacher can point out: 
and what we do point out is but one thing that 
we happen to see at the moment. 

I say, then, that whoever has eyes and tells 
what he sees must preach—and sometimes, I 
grant, in the most unexpected ways. The 
speaker himself is often the sermon, when he 
meant only to be the preacher. There is my 
friend Mr. Jenkins, for instance. He goes to 
try and see a living prince. As he looks at 
him, Mr. Jenkins either sneers, and with the 
‘*D— me, I’m as good as you are” air, which he 
thinks to be peculiarly American, or which at 
least he hopes will gratify the ignorant minds 
that cherish a mean jealousy of any kind of dis- 
tinction, and so enable him to sell his observa- 
tions, Mr. Jenkins exclaims, ‘‘ A snob!” or else 
he describes with eager detail the color of the 
prince’s cravat, the size of his gloves, the cut 
of his coat, and tells us with what suavity 
H. R. H. blew his princely nose, and how care- 
fully yet rapidly he washed his ears after trav- 
eling. 

This is preaching too; and what is the ser- 
mon? It is a lesson upon the humiliation of 
which human nature and the profession of let- 
ters and the press are capable. Mr. Jenkins is 
his own sermon. Yet he certainly does not 
trouble you, my dear Paul, with moral reflec- 
tions, And if I do you can easily extinguish 
me, or, if you will have slang, dry me up, by 
quietly putting some of the neighboring Blot- 
ting Papers over Your friend, 

An Oxp BacHELor. 





BLOT-TING PAPERS. 
No. XL—PURSUIT OF THE THIRTY 
THOUSAND. 


OOR, dear Elfleda! ; 

In this irritable, exacting, rampageous 
world it would seem hardly credible that there 
could be such a thing as not having temper 
enough; but if there be such a thing, its name 
is Elfleda. It was impossible to keep her, and 
equally impossible—if I may employ a euphu- 
istic Gallicism—to disembarrass one’s self of 
her. You can not scold a mother 01 children. 
That sacred suffering and service interpose a 
barrier which no superiority 01 position, attain- 
ment, or character can break down or override. 
To any gentle hint of dissatisfaction Elfleda 
presented a voluble and valid excuse, or a flood 
of tears, heart-rent and heart-rending. What 
can you do? The baby—and this was a con- 
stant, solid comfort—waxed fat, and kicked. 
Abundant sunshine, pure air, and fresh milk 
puffed out his thin, sad, pitiful cheeks into 
laughing, dimpled, charming plumpness. He 
crept outdoors, delighted, among the birds and 
bugs and hop-toads, whenever a door was left 
open. He took contented little naps on the 
piazza, while the cat and hens gathered in 
friendly conclave to claw and peck the ginger- 
bread from his chubby fists. He went through 
a lung-fever on the door-step, and throve might- 
ily in all ways; and Elfleda turned a deaf ear 
to any suggestions of departure, as if they had 
been temptations of the adversary. No one 
could have the heart to set her adrift on the 
great wide wild world again, and we bestirred 
ourselves to find her a harbor.. We recom- 
mended her to all the neighbors in every ca- 
pacity under heaven, from wet-nurse to Uni- 
versalist minister, and they snapped their fin- 
gers at us. I cut down her wages to starva- 
tion rate. There is no available villainy in the 
calendar of crime which I did not perpetrate 





against her, and all in vain. If anew hospital 
had not been opened in a neighboring county, 
I believe her boy would have east his first vote 
in our town in spite of us. That hospital may 
or may not -be an eleemosynary or a pecuniary 
success, but it was our salvation; and if we 
ever inherit a fortune, we mean to put that es- 
tablishment on a princely foundation. The 
first mention of it suggested a way of escape 
for Elfleda, If there be any inherent and 
eternal fitness of things, Elfleda and a hospital 
were made for each other. If there be any 
inherent unfitness, it lay between Elfleda and 
ourselves ; for Hassan and I both distinctly re- 
member that our last sensation of illness was 
when we were teething. The prospect of riot- 
ing in douches and sitz baths, of unlimited rev- 
els among fevers and lotions, blue pills and 
bluer patients, touched the weak spot in Elfle- 
da’s character; and as I painted in glowing 
colors the gay and festive scenes on which she 
would enter if she could become nurse or ma- 
tron in such an institution, the light actually 
sparkled in her faded eyes, and her poor thin 
hair seemed to crinkle with ecstasy. So she 
went to glory, as you may say. 

But I was not thus to be baffled. If the 
forty thousand would not come to me, I would 
go to the forty thousand. Any thing is better 
than to sit moaning among the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, with thirty thousand women starving 
over the needle in Massachusetts, and forty 
thousand more in New York. 

I arose and went to Boston. 

I inquired for thirty thousand anxious and 
aimless women making shirts at six cents 
apiece. People stared, and directed me to the 
employment offices, 

The first one was presided over by a lady, 
tall, slender, delicate, and refined in appear- 
ance—a pretty, gentle woman of culture and 
character apparently; but the air she breathed 
was horrible for any human being, let alone a 
lady. However, there is a choice in features ; 
and when you go on a mission of this sort, you 
can give up your nose and take to your eyes. 
The domain over which this sovereign lady pre- 
sided was two rooms—one very large, the other 
smaller. Every seat in the larger room was oc- 
cupied by women wanting places. The smaller 
room was frequented, and sometimes thronged, 
by women wanting servants. The situation was 
appalling. It was my first experience of an 
employment office. I paused at the open door 
between the two rooms, and looked in upon the 
congregated waiting-women. Such an array of 
coarse, ignorant, unintelligent, unhelpful faces ; 
such stolid indifference; such unshrinking self- 
assertion ; such rude, brawny, worthless woman- 
hood! My very heart and soul misgave me— 
misgave me for home, and family, and country, 
and future. Who can make a home with such 
raw material as this in the heart of it? It was 
not mere domestic inefficiency that confronted 
and confounded me, but a far deeper—an or- 
ganic, inherent incapacity that seemed not sol- 
uble, nor malleable, nor pliable, nor able in any 
way to be wrought, by any known agent in mor- 
al chemistry, or moral mechanics, or moral al- 
chemy, into a sympathetic member of a Chris- 
tian family. , Of the scores that sat there, silent, 
chatting, listless, watchful, not one but seemed 
bold or stupid, crude, repellent, and utterly alien. 
I speak only of appearances. Doubtless under 
the harsh exterior were the germs of gentleness, 
fidelity, truth, modesty, courage—all human and 
womanly qualities, but dwarfed and crowded out 
of sight by unrelenting circumstance, by bitterly 
cruel fate. Doubtless patience and self-sacri- 
fice, uncalculating love and uncomplaining sor- 
row, had mellowed and moulded many a poor 
soul before me. But all that I saw was an army 
of Amazons, who seemed conscious alike of their 
strength and their worthlessness, and equally to 
exult in both. It was as if they knew their in- 
adequacy to household service, yet knew also 
that the call for household servants was so ex- 
ceeding great and bitter a cry that it quite 
drowned any call for improvement on their 
part. They were blundering, awkward, and in- 
competent; but they are all we can get, and 
they know it. They control the market, and 
we must take them not simply with the grain 
of salt, but with the whole pillar of it—every 
mother’s daughter among them being a perfect 
Lort’s wife for salt that has lost its savor. I 
was shocked to find suddenly springing up in 
my heart,a sort of hate and hostility toward 
them. A distaste for republicanism and indi- 
vidual liberty, a longing for an absolute mon- 
archy, came over me, in which I should be ab- 
solute monarch. I hungered to have authority 
over them, rank, rampant weeds as they were; 
to transplant them and train them, with hoe, 
and knife, and trowel, and trellis, into sight- 
ly flowers and wholesome, honest vegetables. 
Why should they be allowed this wild, vicious 
growth? Wages? These clumsy, unskillful 
fingers, these inert, heavy brains demanding 
wages, when they should be only too thankful 
to be tolerated under tuition! Oh for one 
hour of tyranny—one hour of autocratic, irre- 
sponsible power, such as we knew in the hal- 
cyon days of slavery, to make these unprofit- 
able servants feel their ignorance, and force 
them to overcome it! But the spirit of Sev- 
enty-six, the instincts of three generations of 
freedom, came quickly back, and suggested that 
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moral disease is not to be homeopathically treat- 
ed. It is tyranny that has wrought the mis- 
chief which tyranny can not cure. It is slav- 
ery, not liberty, that gave these sluggish brains 
and stolid faces, More than this, it is liberty’s 
late-coming that brings this irritating exulta- 
tion, this brazen and ill-timed content with ig- 
norance and inefficiency. Over and over came 
to me the still small voice, “‘God hath made 
of one blood, one blood, one blood, all the na- 
tions of the earth.” One blood. I pinched my 
own poor useless hands black and blue in the 
effort to impress upon them that they were one 
blood—one blood with the big, bare, sinewy, 
shapeless hands around me. And religion, pa- 
triotism, and pinching, all together, they did not 
more than half feel it. The other half kept 
saying, ‘‘ Head of fine gold, feet of iron and 
clay. We are the head of fine gold; you are 
the iron and the clay.” 

I should be sorry even to be thought pan- 
dering in the smallest degree to class preju- 
dices, and I know that mistresses are often as 
much to blame as maids for the disorder and 
misrule that prevail in our domestic kingdoms ; 
but certainly the mistresses that I saw at this 
employment office were innocent-looking wo- 
men enough—such women as I would not have 
hesitated to take service with were I in search 
of a situation. Some of them were evidently 
ladies of wealth and fashion; some—most of 
them—apparently of modest means and mien, 
There was, at least, no display of imperious- 
ness, unreasonableness, inconsiderateness, or 
any form of bad manners. On the contrary, 
the signs of cultivation and courtesy were as 
marked in the one room as was their absence 
in the other. Equally marked, also, was the 
difference between the wants of mistress and 
maid. The former seemed chiefly concerned 
about qualifications; the latter regarded only 
price. These servants betrayed no misgiving 
of their ability to fulfill any duty whatever— 
indeed, no conscience or consciousness of the 
existence of such a thing as duty or faith in 
service. The main question was, ‘*‘ What do 
you pay?” On two points they were invulner- 
able. They would not budge an inch into the 
country, and they would not budge an inch any 
where for less than three dollars a week. This 
I learned by listening before making inquiries 
of my own. One lady was very desirous to 
secure a certain girl whose look pleased her, 
and she tried to move the obdurate Milesian 
heart by representing her family as small and 
the work light; but it availed nothing when 
she was obliged to add, “‘ But my husband says 
he can not pay more than two dollars and a 
half a week.” 

I must here turn aside from the high-road 
to enter my protest against this form of speech, 
It is a slight matter in itself, but it indicates 
and fosters a wrong state of affairs in the house- 
hold. ‘My husband says fe can not pay!” Is 
the husband, then, one firm, and the wife an- 
other—or are they joint members of the same 
company? Does the husband own the estab- 
lishment and disburse the income, as an irre- 
sponsible monarch, and is the wife simply his 
subordinate? If so, she is just as much to 
blame ashe. The husband is, or ought to be, 
the active partner in the business management 
of the concern, and the wife must, of course, 
depend chiefly upon his word for knowledge 
of its financial condition. But that knowledge, 
once communicated to her, is her own. That 
financial condition, whatever it be, is hers as 
much as his; and it is as much beneath her dig- 
nity to say to her servant, ‘‘ My husband says he 
can only pay so much,” as it would be beneath 
her husband’s dignity to dismiss his clerk on the 
ground that, ‘‘ My wife says she can only pay 
you so much.” If the husband has been dele- 
gated to hire the servant, it is proper enough; 
it is, at least, not severely reprehensible for him 
to arrogate to himself a little semblance of au- 
thority, and, having received due instructions 
from his wife, to say, “‘Z will pay thus and so.” 
If the wife is transacting the business herself, 
no power on earth should be strong enough to 
make her say any thing but, ‘‘Z will do this and 
that.” Where husband and wife stand toward 
each other as they ought, these little matters 
adjust themselves without friction. My re- 
marks are intended for the ninety-and-nine 
whose relations to each other need to be re- 
constructed. 

The few men who came into this employ- 
ment office on domestic errand bent made but 
a sorry figure. They looked and felt so out 
of place that one could but pity them. They 
stood around with their hats in their hands, 
trying not to be in the way—the great, inno- 
cent, helpless, good-natured, good-for-nothing 
ereatures ; shrinking up into corners, swept past 
by silks, drowned in flounces and laces, holding 
their hats high above their heads in the last 
gasp of self-sacrifice, awed by the mistresses, 
cowed by the maids, and utterly ground down 
into insignificance. One, a country clergyman, 
was attempting, with a very moderate degree 
of success, to measure swords with a swarthy, 
middle-aged woman, short, stout, indescribably 
hard-featured and unrelenting. His educated 
and slightly professional voice, toned down to 
the requirements of the occasion, mingled pa- 
thetically with her harsh, unmitigated mono- 
tone, Doubtless he fancied he was securing a 





servant, but the unprejudiced by-stander could 
but admire at the assurance with which she was 
securing him, She carried things with a high 
hand. He made a feeble effort to engage her 
on trial for two dollars and ahalf. But, oh no! 
oh no! This was a thing not dreamed of in 
my lady’s philosophy. It was three dollars a 
week, or nothing. And having guaranteed all 
her vested rights to attend church and not to 
attend children, her evenings out, and other 
constitutional prerogatives, he walked off with 
his prize. I pictured to myself the dismay with 
which some worn woman, dainty housekeeper, 
careful mother, delicate lady, would see her hus- 
band marching into the house with this tawny 
barbarian in tow. 

The beauty of it was, that by the time it came 
my turn I was ready. They would not go into 
the country, would they? Heavens! No coun- 
try that I knew any thing about would hold 
them! The gentle-faced queen-mother circu- 
lated through her droning hive; and brought 
up to me one and another of her unpromising 
subjects who were supposed not to have insur- 
mountable objections to “‘ going into the coun- 
t r, ” 

‘¢ An’ what is yer pay, mum?” begin my in- 
terlocutors. 

To which, with all the suavity I can summon, 
I make response, ‘‘ That will depend entirely on 
what you do. If you suit me, I will pay you 
the full price. If you do not suit me, I shall 
not care for your services at all.” 

This seems to strike them as an entirely new 
view of the subject. The idea of suitability 
seems never to have found lodgment in their 
brains, and they are not prepared for it. They 
go nowhere on probation. ‘They serve no ap- 
prenticeship. 

‘¢ What is your family, mum?” inquires one, 
when she has recovered breath from the sur- 
prise of learning that there is a power of choice 
on the other side. 

“Zam my family,” is the impressive reply. 
(L’ Empire c'est moi !) 

“Likely you don’t have much company.” 

I don’t know why she considers it likely I 
don’t have much company, unless that she has 
conceived as unfavorable an opinion of me as 
I have of her, and I assure her solemnly that I 
have all the company I can get. It is needless 
to say we part with mutual satisfaction. 

Certainly my thirty thousand women are not 
starving in this office. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING GOODS. 


MPORTERS have received their first install- 
ment of spring goods, consisting of cotton fab- 

rics, foulards, and grenadines. Prevalent among 
the wash goods are small chintz figures, checks, 
delicately penciled stripes, and suit patterns simi- 
lar to those of last season, with, perhaps, less 
trimming of borders and ruffles. A new material 
for wash dresses is satin jean, all cotton, of as 
firm body as piqué, but finely twilled, and with 
a gloss like satin. The ground is white, with 
polka dots of gay color, or else inch stripes 
of French blue or green, with rose-buds on the 
white stripe between. Many percales are of pale 
solid color, écru buff, pearl, gray, dove, and soft 
Quaker drabs. Lawn robes and suit patterns 
have two of these grave shades in stripes or al- 
ternating with a chintz stripe. French calicoes 
have delicately tinted grounds, on which are 
white dots with a gay chintz figure in the centre. 

In finer goods, there are twilled foulards, of 
better quality than any before imported. These 
have light grounds with dashes, sprigs, tiny cross- 
es, and many new patterns in prettily contrasting 
colors. Pearl-gray is dotted with violet, écru 
with green, and tea-color with bright blue. 
These will make beautiful house dresses for the 
spring. 

Jasper serges for suits have distinct twills of 
white and blue, white and green, or purple. The 
wiry cotton goods called Japanese linen, a pretty 
and inexpensive material, appears again in checks 
and double cross-bars of clear apple-green, blue, 
brown, or black and white. 

Black and gray grenadines brocaded with 
stripes of color, with Pompadour bouquets, me- 
dallions, and Jardiniére figures are $1 50 a yard. 
Iron grenadines of rarely fine quality will cost 
$10 a yard. 

For evening dresses is white Chambery gauze 
with satin stripes of color, on which are velvet 
figures. Amber stripes, coral-color, blue, and 
green are shown at $75 the dress pattern. White, 
striped with tinsel, is $65. 


DOMINOS AND MASQUERADE COSTUMES. 


At masquerade balls in cities the crowd is too 
large to be select, hence most ladies and gentlemen 
who attend wear dominos that entirely conceal 
them. Dominos are also much worn at the pri- 
vate masquerades, for which we write rather than 
for large balls. A handsome domino made recent- 
ly for a lady is shaped precisely like the Watteau 
wrapper, the pattern of which was given in Ba- 
zar No. 13, Vol. If. It is of black satin, with 
flowing sleeves, trimmed with a ruche of ribbon 
and fall of thread lace. A deeply pointed hood, 
trimmed with bows and lace, falls over the upper 
part of the broad Watteau fold. The expense, 
without the lace, was $70. Costumers keep for 
hire dominos of blue, pink, white, or black 
satin plainly made, with large cape, hood, and 
sleeves, trimmed with swan’s-down or lace. One 
very pretty is of violet satin with Angora fringe. 
The satin is of good quality, and the gown is 
ample enough to conceal the ball dress worn be- 


| neath. From $15 to $25 is the price for us- 
ing such a domino one evening. A graceful 
domino may be made of a gored trained dress 
skirt by pleating the top to a large yoke, leaving 
slits for the arms in the side-seams, and wearing 
a large cape. The mask most worn is of satin, 
matching the domino in color, and finished by a 
fall of lace. $1 50 is the price. Gentlemen 
wear black dominos of silk or Italian cloth. 

It.is useless to buy expensive materials for fancy 
costumes, as the wearer seldom remains incog- 
nito in them after using them once, and they are 
then thrown aside as worthless. Satin is the 
prettiest fabric for the majority of masquerade 
dresses, and that with linen back is quite good 
enough. White satin, with broad stripes of gay 
color, costs from $1 50 to $2 50 a yard; sol- 
id-colored satin is $2. Changeable grenadine 
gauze, in which silver or gilt threads are largely 
woven, is used for tunics, and, when placed over 
any thick yellow goods, will answer for corsages 
in lieu of the more expensive gold cloth. Green 
and gold changeable gauze, cherry with gold, 
white and silver, and blue with silver, are among 
the prettiest gauzes shown, and cost $1 a yard 
for goods five-eighths of a yard wide. White 
tarlatan with spangles, dots, and stars of gilt, is 
a yard and three-fourths wide for $1 50 a yard; 
black tarlatan, with gilt or silver dots, is $1 15 
a 7 Gilt fringe for trimming is $1 50 a 
yard. 

At private masquerades the fancy this winter 
is for historical costumes, for picturesque nation- 
al dresses, and for those costumes that seek to 
express an idea either poetic or absurd, or to em- 
body an association with some conspicuous event. 
The rich habits worn during the reigns of Henri 
II. and Francis I. are much copied; the elabo- 
rate costumes of Marie Stuart and Marie de 
Medici are donned for modern admiration, and 
anost frequently of all are seen the court dresses 
of Louis XIV., XV., and of the unfortunate Ma- 
rie Antoinette. The last are easily gotten up, 
as their principal features are reproduced in the 
ordinary dress of to-day. The short petticoat 
and court train now worn, the square and point- 
ed corsages, the frilled flowing sleeves, the fichu, 
high-heeled slippers, and the towering coiffures 
besmeared with powder, are all copied from the 
marquise dress of the last century. The Wat- 
teau shepherdess costumes and the Swiss peasant 
dress, so pretty for gay young girls, are easily 
fashioned from the lawn and print suits of last 
summer. The graceful dress of the Normandy 
peasant, illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. IIL., is 
suited for those more demure. 

Fairy and cherub array is prettiest for chil- 
dren. The fairy dress has many skirts of light- 
est tulle, either one color or rainbow-hued, one 
skirt over the other, the outer ones gradually 
growing shorter; a low bodice, silk stockings, 
and slippers. Fairies’ wings sewed on at the 
shoulders are shaped like butterfly wings, of stiff 
wite covered with white gauze and bound with gold 
paper. Cherub dresses are of soft flowing white 
drapery with long tapering wings, covered with 
downy feather-like plush. Shepherd and shep- 
herdess costumes are not new, but are pretty and 
simple for children, and are easily made of their 
short merino dresses, with peasant waists, aprons, 
and broad straw hats. ‘The little people also 
represent the flower-girls and vivandiéres that 
have become too hackneyed for their grown-up 
sisters. The Folly suit with cap and bells, and 
short-skirted dress of brightly-contrasted stripes, 
the edges cut in points, to which little silver bells 
are attached, is a gay, pretty costume. Boys 
delight in the harlequin and page dresses, and 
in the powdered toupés and embroidery of the 
French marquis of the last century. 


MODEL COSTUMES. 


A rich and novel dress is called the Isthmus 
of Suez. It has a short skirt of white satin, 
with broad, gold-cloth border. Above this is a 
wide band of water-green satin on which are em- 
broidered the steamers that first passed through 
the Suez Canal. Palm-trees and Oriental figures 
are richly embroidered on the edge of this band. 
The low round corsage is of gold cloth, almost 
covered with embroidery. Veil coiffure of gold 
and crimson cloth. Gray stockings striped with 
crimson. Black slippers. 

Accompanying the lady who represents the 
Isthmus is a gentleman who depicts the Atlantic 
Cable. He is in sailor dress; a jacket and pan- 
taloons of navy blue cloth, with immense sailor 
collar of lighter blue, embroidered with gilt anch- 
ors. Full-bosomed white shirt and sailor’s tie 
at the throat. A thick cable rope is wound four 
or five times around his waist, encircles his limbs 
below the knees, and falls in thick coils over his 
left arm, an anchor being attached to the end of 
it. The brim of his hat, blown up in front, bears 
the words ‘* Telegraphic Dispatches,” while the 
long blue streamers are marked, ‘‘ Transatlantic 
Cable.” 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; and M. ToLepo. 





PERSONAL. 


On Monday last, at the residence of Dr. GUERN- 
sEy, Mr. STEPHEN MassETT volunteered, in the 
kindest manner, to give one of his interesting 
entertainments for the benefit of the Western 
Dispensary. A brilliant audience of ladies and 

entlemen was present, and seemed highly de- 
ighted with the programme, consisting of reci- 
tations, imitations, songs, and ballads, serious 
and comic. ‘Fra Giacomo,” ‘The cripple’s 
Story,” and ‘* The Mother’s Prayer,” were list- 
ened to with breathless attention, while the 
comie scene in Hong-Kong caused — laugh- 
ter. Altogether, it was in the highest degree 
successful, and the thanks of the Western Dis- 
pensary are due to the lecturer. 

—Hon. Joun BiGELow is enjoying his opium 





cum digitalis (as a druggist might say) at his 





country home at Highland Falls. He is now re- 
vising his article on Pere HYacINTHE, to appear 
as a gas to the elegant Carmelite’s works en- 
titled ‘‘The Family.” The ex-Carmelite and 
the ex-diplomatist are warm personal friends. 
—The first discoverer of the gold-fields of Cal 

ifornia, Mr. J. W. MarsHALL, is a gentleman of 
about 50 years, now living in El Dorado County. 
He is so reduced in circumstances that, though 
feeble, he is compelled to work for his board and 
A aa not being able to earn more, Such is 
ife! 


—Germany has a PEasopy in one Baron Von 
DIERGART, who has just made a donetion of 
10,000 Prussian thalers to the poor of a Viersen 
town in Rhenish Prussia. The city council of 
another small place declined a similar gift made 
by the same person. He is the same pecunious 
Baron who gave $55,000 to the German hospital 
in this city. 

—When Eugénie was in Egypt she went 
through the fatigues of travel, heat, and sand 
with genuine pluck; took the lead in all excur- 
sions, and was always on time; threw off eti- 
quette and went in for the jocular; quite sur- 
prised the Orientals, who expected to find her 
as solemn as amummy. On returning to Paris 
she permitted herself to ejaculate that she “had 
had a good time!” 

—Lord CAMPBELL talked sense when he said 
that a good index was essential to every book, 
and proposed to deprive every British author 
who published a book without one of the privi- 
lege of copyright. It may interest the readers 
of Harper's Magazine to know that, on the com- 
pletion of the twentieth year of that periodical, 
a General Index of the whole forty volumes will 
be published. > 

—M. EMILE DE GIRARDI, the hard-working, 
veteran editor of the Paris Za Liberté, com- 
mences operations at daybreak; at eight re- 
ceives persons who wish to see him; at ten 
breakfasts and attends to business affairs; works 
again; reads newspapers; goes to the Bois; 
takes walk; goes to office; pays visits; even- 
ing, ro into society, and stays late. 

—-\t seems to be generally understood at Rome 
that the United States is to have a Cardinal. 
Some of the American bishops are said to have 
distinguished themselves for the fine Latin of 
their speeches—notably so Archbishop KEn- 
RICK, Of St. Louis. But whether it will be 
M‘CLOSKEY, SPAULDING, KENRICK, or PURCELL, 
is known only to the Pope. Itis said that Kmn- 
RICK counted confidently on his promotion two 
years ago; but he was obliged to go home as he 
came, without the red stockings. As it is, the 
Pope, although he can not interfere, lest he 
should be accused of a desire to prevent freedom 
of discussion, does not look favorably on all this 
waste of time in irrelevant speech-making, so 
that Archbishop SpauLp1Ne will probably yet 
distance his more wordy competitors. 

—Young, handsome, and well-educated Miss 
JULIA HuBzBaRD has been appointed “ transcrib- 
ing clerk” of the Wisconsin Legislature, A bash- 
ful young member called her the transporting 
clerk; but was immediately called to order by 
all the other unmarried members. She is said 
to be a lineal descendant of that excellent Mrs. 
HUBBARD who, from circumstances of impecu- 
niosity, was necessitated to reside in the cir- 
cumscribed space usually, in spacious dwellings, 
allotted to the cups and saucers. 

—That Russian Emperor is in altogether a bad 
way; has the hereditary disease of his family— 
hypochondriasis, a malady exceedingly difficult 
to combat. It has thrown a gloom over his ex- 
istence. Although apparently in perfect health, 
he often refuses food, shuts himself up, and re- 
fuses to hold any communication with the outer 
world. ‘‘Ineasy lies,” ete., ete. 

—In reference to the superb library donation 
of Mr. LENox, a morning paper says, ‘‘ We will 
not make any comparison between this gift and 
that of the AsTors, or those of any other public 
benefactors in this direction; but we are quite 
sure that when opened to the public, Mr. Tax. 
ox’s offering will be found to possess a value of 
its own, unequaled by that of any other collec- 
tion in the country.” 

—More fortunes! Mrs. CHarzes B.'LOVELEss, 
of Syracuse, throws into utter shade the Fort 
Edward milliner. Mrs. C. B. L., according to the 
Standard, of that city, is one of the heirs to a 
paltry estate of $250,000,000. And her share is 
only $6,000,000. The estate isin England. Shame 
on that estate! 

—At length we are to have something about 
the kitchen worth while! The Lonemans an- 
nounce for publication, ‘“‘shortly,’’ an illus- 
trated quarto, at two guineas, on ‘ Artistic 
Cookery,” by the King of Prussia’s renowned 
chef, URBAIN Dusois. It will assume to take 
place as a classic in the world of griddles, gravies, 
and such. 

—It becometh the Bazar to notice the advent 
of a new firm in Wall Street-—Woopuutt, CLar- 
Lin, & Co., the first firm of lady stock-brokers 
that civilization has dawned upon. WoopxHuLu 
and CLAFLIN are sisters; the sex of the ‘‘Co.” 
is not stated. They date from ‘‘ Parlors 25 and 
26, Hoffman House,” but when they go down 
town to ‘‘ biz,” they generally ‘‘operate”’ from 
their carriage. They decline to assent to or deny 
the rumor that Commodore VANDERBILT is one 
of their advisory friends, though they frequently 
call on him on business. They profess to have 
been doing business here, through agents, for 
three years, and to have made about $700,000. 
During the September panic they sat in their 
carriage, and came out winners. ‘“ Dost like the 
picture pn 

—M. EmIte OLLIvier, the new Prime Minis 
ter of France, is a tall, slim gentleman, with 
more the air of a curate than of astatesman. He 
habitually wears a small skull-cap, which is the 
only point of resemblance between him and his 
chief rival, M. Rovner. His speeches abound 
in metaphor, and his language is remarkably el- 
egant. He is only 48, but his career has been 
brilliant. For a year past he has been in close 
communication with the Emperor, and has had 
great influence in bringing about the new order 
of things. In the history of France, he is the 
first man who has had carte-blanche to select his 
own men as colleagues in the Ministry. 

—FREDERIKA HALLIN, a Swedish girl, has just 
received the royal permit to publish a weekiy 
a! in that country. She can not only write 

er article, but set it up and print it. She 
learned printing from a Miss SopeRQUIST, who 
is now in the printing business at Stockholm. 
Every man in her office is a woman. There are 
two other printing establishments in Sweden 
carried on exclusively by women. 
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form diagonal stripes. When the bag has reached the requisite 
height, which in the. original is fourteen inches, crochet a round of 
de., then a round alternately | de., 2 ch., passing over 2 st. of the 
former round, then again a round of de. Now follows the edging on 
the top of the bag. which is worked in six rounds as follows: Ist 
round.—* 1 se., 5 ch., passing over 3 st., 1 de., 5 ch., passing over 
3 st.; repeat from +. 2d round.—* 1 se. in the first sc., 5 ch., 
2 de. on the 1 de. of the former round, 5 ch. ; repeat from *. 3d 
round.— > 1 se. 
in the first se., 
6 ch., 3 de. in 
the 2 de. of the 
former round, 
6 ch. ;. repeat 
from *. The 
4th-6th rounds 
are worked sim- 
ilarly; the de. 


Tapestry Design for Fire Screen. 
See illustration on page 116. 

. Tus design is intended for the fire screen, Figs. 2 and 3, on this 
page. _ It is worked with zephyr, in the given colors, on canvas ini cross 
stitch. If it be desired to use the design for a mat, work only the under 
half as far as the row in which a few of the squares are wanting on the 
pattern. This row will then form the middle of the design, and the 
other half must 
be worked like 
the first, but in 
reversed order. 
For, mats. take 
coarse canvas, 
and work with 
castor or carpet 
wool. 
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Revolvin . increase by one 
Fire Screen. =. in each round, 
Tus fire screen and the chain- 


has a carved oak 
frame, in which 
is stretched the 
cross stitch tap- 
estry design giv- bag to the out- 
en by Fig. 1, page er edge of the 
116. The work bottom, and 
is stretched over a rs : cover the seam 
thin wooden board, with a sort of scal- 
which is either pol- loped trimming 
ished on the out- composed of rings, 
side or covered which are sewed 
with silk or wool; on the bag in such 
in the original it is a manner that the 
covered with cash- scallops are point- 
mere. The work ed upward. Each 
is then edged with scallop counts ten 
a wooden frame, rings. Lastly, set _— = 

which is. fastened a tassel of red wool |PRpenRReRee eee ECS Ot eeets 
on a pivot in the on the bottom of “Ff BONS 2 A 
centre of the the bag, and “4 
top and bot- run 2 crochet- 
tom of the ed red woolen 
frame-work in cords _ cross- 
such a manner ‘wise through 
that it may be the open-work 
turned in any 


: position that 
may be desired 
Fig. 2.—Revo.ivinc Fire ScrEEN. without movy- 

ing the frame- 

work, Tig. 2 shows the frame-work with the tapestry surface turned di- 
agonaliy. If it be desired to make the tapestry larger, work a few more 
foundation rows than are given by the design. 


Embroidered Wood Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus pretty wood box may also be used for 
an ottoman. It is square, and is covered 
on the outside with violet cashmere, and 
furnished with a cushioned lid. In the 
middle of each of the four sides of 
the box is arranged a pleated piece 
of cashmere in the manner shown 
by the illustration. For this 
5 take a straight piece of the 
material of the requisite 
width and breadth ; 
sew one side of it 
plain around the 
edges of each 
side of. the 
box, gath- 
er the 


stitch — scallops 
increase by 1 
ch. in the 5th 
round, Sew the 
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Fig. 1.—Enpromerrep Woop Box. 
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the two de. 
rounds on the 
upper edge; Fig. 3.—REvOLVING Fire SCREEN. 

these cords are 

furnished with little tassels on the ends in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration. 








FRIENDSHIP. 


h O* all classes of human relations friendship 
\K\ is the least cultivated here. Domestic ties 
are sacred with us, professional duties are 
faithfully performed, < abject to a due per- 
centage of grumbling, a few among us 
have an idea that they are citizens as 
well as men, and that citizenship 
includes certain public responsi- 
bilities; but friendship after 
very early youth is nowhere 
in the field, and is dis- 
tanced by every other 
affection that can be 
named. We have 
hallowed it by 
no religious 
sentiment, 
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other side 








closely in 
the centre, and 
ornament with a 
rosette. Around 
this arrange the em- 
broidered border, of 
which Fig. 2 gives a sec- 
tion in full size. On the 
foundation of this border, 
which in the original is violet 
cashmere, sew arabesque figures of 
violet silk in application, and edge them 
with silk gimp of the same color; the 
remaining figures of the design are worked 
in chain stitch with violet silk. The seams 
are covered with violet woolen cord. The col- 
or of the cover should, of course, correspond to 
the furniture of the room. 


Crochet Clothes Bag. 
Tue under part of this bag is set together of rings, which 
are crocheted over with red wool and ornamented with black 
beads in the inner space. The upper part of the bag is cro- 
cheted with red wool in an open-work design. Begin with the - 
under, part of the bag, which is formed of four triangular pieces, 
each of which counts 28 rings, which are worked in single crochet, and 




















and thrown 
round it no 
sacredness of ob- 
ligation when once 
undertaken; even 
our closest friendships 
are things of chance more 
than choice, and come and 
go with the tide of events like 
the drift-weed of the ocean; for 
it is by no means certain that the 
AW man we call our friend this year will 
be any thing nearer than a mere ac- 
quaintance next year. We know nothing 
of the old classic tomanticism which created 
Orestes and Pylades; and that odd fraterniza- 
tion in use among certain of the Sclavonians to 
this day, when the sworn ‘ brother” of 2 man is 
trusted with his business, his honor, his very wife as 
a second self, is just as foreign to us—a phase of feel- 
ing to which we have no parallel, no false likeness even, 
ia Our more prosai¢ code of manners. ‘On the contrary, 
mine own familiar friend of modern life is oftenest he who 
leads us into rotten speculations in which he secures his gain by 
our loss, who runs off with our daughter and makes love to our 
wife, and uses against us the. knowledge which our very trust has 







‘given him. In fact, life is too full of competition for the mutual un- 
selfishness and ready sacrifice of friendship; and we have substituted in 
its stead that general habit of good-fellowship which we mean when we call 
a man clubbable par excellence, and by this term express our highest idea of 
his personal qualities. . And beside the weakening of the tie by competition on 
the one hand, and by the communism of club-life good-fellowship on the other, 
the complicated state of society at the present day makes it very difficult to 
keep up any thing like that intense unity of feeling and action which younger 
and simpler societies find natural and easy. ‘There are so many things to be 
over two stitches of the foundation, 2 dc., 2 ch., passing over 2'st. of the thought of and provided for in the day’s work; and among these comes the 
foundation, 2 de., 5 ch., passing over 5 st. of the foundation ; repeat from >. wife, whose likes and dislikes must needs more or less determine her husband’s 
Work the 2d and each following round like the Ist round, but the de. and Fig. 2.—Srctron or AppLication Em- relations with his friends. And we know that very few wives adopt their hus- 
ch, must bend two stitches forward in each round, so that the design shall BroIDERY FoR Woop Box,—Fcu Size, band’s old friends with cordiality; while some do not even tolerate them at all, 


then ornamented, in the manner shown by the illustration, with a cross 

of black beads. Arrange the rings alternately in seven rounds, The point 
of the triangle is formed by one ring {first round); the next round consists 
of two, and the following of three rings, ete. Then join five of the triangles 
in such a manner that the points come together, and fill the open space in 
the middle with another ring. For the bag make a foundation the length of 
which must correspond to the circumference of the bottom of the bag, and the 
number of stitches of which must be divisible by 15. Join this foundation in 
around, and crochet the Ist round: + 2 de. (double crochet), 2 ch., passing 
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and scarcely one suffers them to be as free of the 
house as they were of the chambers. Hence 
there is scarcely any mem friendship, implying 
anreserved confidence and absolute trust, possi- 
ble between men of a certain position; and after 
school-boy days and quite early manhood the 
very word itself is used only symbolically, and 
ceases to be of vital power or substance. 

Women’s friendships for each other have long 
been the occasion for ridicule on the part of 
the superior creature who dares to doubt their 
genuineness ;. and the girl’s gushing passion for 
her school-fellows has passed into a proverb when 
we wish to speak of rootless love. And certainly 
women do go an immense deal of make- 
believe together; but, like the girl's sisterhood 
with handsome young ensigns and collegians, it 
is more a rehearsal of the serious business than 
any thing else, and the mock metal is shown 
to be mock before it has been worn very long. 
And yet women’s friendships are sometimes very 
real; and the sweetest affection that many a one 
has known in her life has been a woman's love. 
This can be in its perfectness only when both are 
verging toward middle age, when neither is a 
wife or mother, and when one has a stronger 
character than the other, so that they impact 
better together, and bring into their relations the 
charm of protection on the one side and of reli- 
ance on the other. But such friendships are as 
rare with us as all other kinds, though they are 
to be found. 








ONE OF SAINT VALENTINES 
TRICKS. 


OME one had blundered. It couldn’t be 
the postman. He was pursuing his way 
with the brisk preoccupied air of his class, in 
complete unconsciousness of the missives left be- 
hind him. Bridget, the parlor-maid, was equally 
unconscious, as she scrubbed the steps to the 
melody of ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green.” And 
certainly Persis was not in fault. The envelope 
bore her name, ‘* Miss Pussy Palmer ;” and she 
was too accustomed to the cognomen to take of- 
fense, even when it confronted her on the outside 
of a letter. 

She had opened it with the vague glad expect- 
ation which attends such openings at seventeen, 
when all things seem possible, and any inclosure 
may reveal some delightful mystery—some sur- 
prise—a present, maybe, or an offer—something, 
at all events; and how much better is something 
than nothing ? 

‘*Miss Pussy Palmer.” The hand was not a 
familiar one. It was bold and black, with a cer- 


_tain precision in the up and down strokes which 


suggested an orderly mind. ‘A Valentine, of 
course. What else should it be on the Fourteenth 
of February? By no means the first that had 
passed through those dimpled fingers either. 
There was a whole stack up stairs—-pink, blue, 
and silver, doves, hearts, darts, and Cupids—all 
the customary tinsel and bedizenment of the arti- 
cle. But this was quite another thing. Plain 
letter-paper—no seal, no fine border, or flum- 
mery; and the contents—audacious! Was it a 
child trying to be grown up, or a saucy grown-up 
pretending to be a child? Pussy couldn’t tell ; 
and her cheeks flamed afresh as, for the third 
time, she perused the astounding page : 


“Didn't I hear your voice last night, 
ussy, ay Pussy? 
Didn't I see, in the cold moonlight, 
Pussy, ov Pussy 
Surely the clock had sounded eight 
Long before you reached the gate: 
Really, you shouldn't sit up so late, 
Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. 
“Your eyes are a beautiful greenish blue, 


Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. 
I never saw puss 80 pretty as you, 


ussy, ° iSy- 
Your stockings are white beyond compare; 
And the glossy fur you call your hair 
Is the very home for a rose-bud fair, 
y, Pussy, Pussy. 
“Give me a little gleam of hope, 
Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. 
Do not leave me to pine and mope, 
Pussy, Pusey. ssy. 
Come to my window and whisper, ‘Mew;’ 
Whisper, ‘Harry, I will be true;’ 
And joyfully I will ope to you, 
Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. 
*Your VALENTINE.” 


*« Now, mother, isn’t that too bad ?” cried she, 
throwing down the letter. ‘‘Isn’t it mean to 
send me such a Valentine as that? I might as 
well be a real cat at once, mightn’t I?” 

‘* Hardly, my dear,” answered Mrs. Palmer, 
with a smile. 

“*My fur, indeed!” went on Pussy, catching 
the document again from the carpet. ‘‘ Did you 
ever! And my eyes! Mother, are my eyes 
‘greenish ?’” 

‘Well, I always thought them gray-ish, my- 
self; but they look very different at different 
times. Just now I should say they were pink- 
ish.” 

‘“* Yes, because I’ve been crying over this hor- 
rid letter. Oh,” said Pussy, clenching a small 
fist vindictively, ‘if I could only find out who 
sent it, wouldn’t I say something very different 
from ‘Mew!’ Harry, indeed! Mother, who can 
Harry be?” 

‘*T don’t think you know any body of that 
name, except your little lover over the way 
—Mrs. Scudamore’s little boy. His name is 
Harry.” 

“Oh, mamma! he’s a baby. This is some 
grown person’s handwriting you may be sure. 
It was somebody who saw me out of the win- 
dow. You remember it was just twenty min- 
utes past eight when I got home last night from 
Alice Day’s. If I could only find out who it 
was. I do think it’s the unkindest thing!” 

** My dear child, it was meant for a joke, no 
doubt; and though it does not seem to me avery 
good joke, since my Pussy is so nearly a young 
lady”"—Mrs. Palmer smiled a bright motherly 





smile—‘‘ still I wouldn’t let it distress me if I 
were you. ‘Take it good-naturedly, and it won’t 
do you any harm; but to worry over it an hour— 
an hour and a q positively is more than 
it is worth. Now, get your things on— 
I want you to do att ‘for me in Main 
Street; and afterward, as the day is so fine, you 
might get Alice, and go to the green-house about 
your baskets. That would make a nice long 


walk. 

And while Pussy is pushing the coquettish hat, 
with its peacock’s breast, upon her pretty fluffs 
of bronze hair, and invésting her trim figure in 
its warm jacket, Mrs. Palmer, like a nice wo- 
man, dropped -the objectionable Valentine into 
the glowing coals of the parlor grate, and fondly 
hoped that she had made an end of that. She 
‘was wrong—even so slight a thing as a shred of 
paper has power to set in motion the wheels of 


Destiny. 

**Oh!” squeaked small Harry over the way, 
“there's Pussy. My! Don’t she look pretty 
neither! Look, Uncle Henry—took !” 

*‘Don’t, Hal; you are joggling the table. I 
can’t write,” responded his uncle. 

‘*But I want you to look at Pussy—she’s my 
lady love, you know.” 

**Oh! the little girl I wrote the Valentine for. 
Well, Hal, I'll come in a minute.” 

So, having completed ‘‘ Love rules the Court, 
the Camp, the Grove,” in his nephew’s copy- 
book, and given due attention to the curves of 
the capital C’s, Uncle Henry rose rather lan- 
guidly, and turned to the window. 

‘*She’s gone back for something or other,” 
explained Hal. ‘‘She’ll be along in a minute. 
There she comes. Ain't she a stunner, Uncle 
Hal? There ain’t any of the girls that’s half so 
pretty, and I’m going to have her for my wife 
some day when I’m big enough.” 

Pussy slowly descended the steps. She was 
prettier than usual, with the deepened bloom lent 
by her recent discomposure; and the slight shad- 
ow which still rested upon her sparkling face 
made her look older than she was. Her step 
had not its usual bound as she passed down the 
street. 

“* Looks as if she’d been a-crying "bout some- 
thing,” said Hal, who was a close ~bserver. 

His uncle turned upon him like a tiger. 

** Harry Scudamore! is that the girl I wrote 
your Valentine to?” 

‘Why, Uncle Hal, course it is. 
lady love, you know.” 

“You told me it was a child of your own 

e. ”» 

“*T didn’t neither. I told you she was my 
sweet - heart” (prolonged squeak on ‘‘ sweet”), 
‘*and her name was Pussy, and I wanted a real 
splendid Valentine to send her. And so you 
wrote it. I didn’t say she was little like me. 
I don’t like Zittle girls. I like big ones like 
Pussy; and I'll marry her too, some day—see 
if I don’t! Why, Uncle Hal, what's the matter? 
What makes you act so funny ?” 

For Uncle Hal had sunk into a chair, and was 
relieving his feelings by a series of low groans. 

Recovering his voice—‘‘I could shake you 
well, Harry, for playing such a trick upon me. 
‘What must the young lady think ?” 

**Oh, she won’t think nothing ’bout it. She'll 
just think it’s from me. I'm her lover, you 
know.” 

But Uncle Hal could not hug this delusion to 
his soul. 

He knew very little of young ladies, and was 
not comfortable in their society. His mother 
died when he was born, and he never had a sis- 
ter to teach him how everyday a thing a woman 
can be made. School, college, seminary—such 
had been his life. He was twenty-two now—shy 
and modest as a girl—outwardly grave and quiet, 
but with some boyish fun locked up within him, 
of which his little nephew had found the key. 
For his benefit the celebrated Valentine had been 
composed. And as he now reviewed the differ- 
ent clauses—the ‘‘ greenish” eyes, the fur, the 
stockings—(stockings! to a young lady! Oh, 
horrors!) the mew—all concocted to entertain 
some cunning little puss of Harry’s own age, he 
felt his cheeks burn with annoyance. Had he 
fled from society and worshiped an ideal wo- 
man at a safe distance for this? He recalled the 
vision which had just passed from his sight—the 
waving locks, the eyes of harebell blue, the half 
womanhood, half childhood of the dimpled 
cheeks and light elastic figure. Was it that 
dream of maidenhood whom he had addressed 
as ‘* Pussy, Pussy,” and bidden to ‘‘mew” at 
his window? Miserable man that he was! 

A strong desire to shake Harry again took 
possession of him, but he suppressed it. A shak- 
ing would but intensify the little seamp’s memo- 
ry of the occasion. Perhaps, if he was lucky, 
his share in the scrape would never be found out. 
Alas! that last remaining hope was doomed to 
early extinction. Going out to walk a few hours 
later, and happening into X&.’s green-house, on 
an errand for Mrs. Scudamore, there was Pussy 
herself, superintending the planting of a rustic 
stand; and before he could interfere, the irre- 
pressible Harry had dashed up to her. 

“*Oh, I’m so glad! darling Miss Pussy. I 
didn’t think you'd be here. That’s a mighty 
cunning blue bow you’ve got on. Did you make 


She’s my 


“Why, Harry! is that you? How do you 
do? Yes, I made the bow.” 

“*Tt’s bully. I say—that’s my uncle, Pussy— 
did you know that? He only came week before 
last ; but he’s tip-top. He teaches me, you know 
—readin’ and writin’ and all. Uncle Hal—look 
round here, Uncle Hal—here’s my Pussy.” 

Uncle Hal, with crimson cheeks, bowed and 
retreated behind a tall camellia. 

**He’s real bashful,” went on the terrible 
child. ‘‘ He’s always bashful, you know, when 
there are any girls round. I wonder why—I 
ain't. I don’t mind them a bit. And then he’s 





afraid you'll be angry about the Valentine. I 
told him you wouldn’t mind it a mite, You 
don’t, do you, 8s 

‘“'The Valentine,” said Pussy, her cheeks dyed 
with hot blushes. 

“*Yes. That Valentine about ‘ Pussy, Pussy,’ 
you know. Uncle wrote it. Wasn't it funny 
about your eyes being green, and your saying 
mew—mew—mew—like a chorus of cats?” 

Pussy looked from one to the other, while the 
luckless Hal, behind the camellia, longed that the 
earth should open and swallow him up. H 
went on mewing. ‘Then the child—she was but 
a child, after all—burst into tears, which brought 
little Hal’s caterwaulings to a close, and himself 
to gaze upon her, with wonder in his wide-open 


eyes. 

vs Why, she’s crying!” he said. ‘What for 
do you cry, Pussy? Uncle Hal, she’s crying! 
Oh, don’t, Pussy—don’t.” 

Uncle Hal, in despair, bolted from his shelter. 
He had never seen a young lady cry before, and 
= amooting spectacle was too much for his phi- 
josophy. : 

**Oh, Miss Palmer, don’t—please don’t!” he 
exclaimed, his tongue unchained by the dread 
emergency—‘‘ please do not cry. It is all my 
fault; it is all a mistake. I have been so an- 
noyed about it. I wrote that Valentine for 


Harry.” 
**¥or Harry ?” 
“Yes. He said ‘Pussy,’ and I thought it 


some little Miss of his own age. ‘Pussy’ was 
his lady love,’ he said, and how could I sup- 
pose— Pray do not shed any more tears about 
it, or I shall go and hang myself—” and here, 
confused by his own unwonted eloquence, Hal 
stopped. He had never spoken so many words 
to a young lady before in his life! 

“Tt’s all this silly nickname of mine,” cried 
Pussy, winking away the last drops from her 
long lashes. ‘‘I don’t wonder, I’m sure. So 
the Valentine wasn’t for me, after all, but for 
some little-girl ?” 

‘*Exactly. For Harry’s sweet-heart.” 

‘*'Then, please, don’t be sorry any more,” she 
went on, sweetly. ‘‘I’m so much obliged to you 
for telling me. I was dreadfully vexed just at 
first, you know, because it was so disagreeable to 
be written to as if I were a cat”—here she laugh- 
ed a tinkling little langh—‘‘ but now I don’t mind 
at all.” 

And with womanly tact she changed the sub- 
ject to plants and their belongings; asked ad- 
vice as to what should be put in her basket; and 
Hal, whose botanical knowledge was consider- 
ably in advance of her own, found himself de- 
livering his opinions with surprising freedom and 
ease. Nay, more; he held the basket while-the 
plants were inserted, and farther on discovéred 
himself walking homeward by Miss Palmer’s 
side, and actually asking leave to call in the even- 
ing with a book of reference. ‘ Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui coite.” We all know that. 

Our story ends perforce with the eve of St. 
Valentine, but not so theirs—do not suppose it 
for an instant. Pussy is almost twenty now. 
A great deal of stitching and marking has been 
going on in the Palmer mansion of late, and the 
gossips say it is part of the plenishing of the new 
parsonage which young Mr. Scudamore, of St. 
John’s, is fitting up to receive a bride next spring. 
Perhaps it is. Certain it is that a bride is to go 
there—a bride of the name of “ Persis;” for 
Henry Scudamore, though he has conquered 
his bashfulness, retains one or two ancient 
prejudices, and one of these is against nick- 
names. ‘‘'The wife of a clergyman,” he says, 
**should be known by some better title than that 
of ‘Pussy, Pussy’”—in which opinion the ma- 
jority of us will agree with him. 





PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDeENT. ] 


b  ironiad were formerly styled disguises, and 
are now called costumes, are more than 
ever the fashion. ‘These are divided into short 
and long costumes, the first for daytime, and the 
second for evening. At present, indeed, a lady 
who knows any thing at all about dress would 
no more consent to wear a train in the daytime 
than a short suit in the evening; and in both 
cases the dress is always supplemented by a tunic 
more or less trimmed and draped. The volumin- 
ous sash behind is not abolished, but is beginning 
to be modified, and to be arranged in a little 
postillion basque, that is, in graduated pieces 
one above another. 

A kind of material whose success may be easily 
predicted is crépe de Chine, which has rapidly 
gained _a place in the toilette of the day. Its use 
is not circumscribed to winter dresses. It is 
being made in immense quantities at Lyons, and 
in all shades, for the most elegant spring and 
summer suits; this will be for the richest circle, 
in which cashmere dresses generally prevail; that 
is to say, the most graceful and convenient of all 
toilettes, provided that there is associated there- 
with an under-skirt made of silk and trimmed 
with flounces. White crépe de Chine will be 
worn over black taffetas, forming a transparent ; 
other colors will be worn over a dress of taffetas 
of the same tint, with a white ground, and designs 
of the same color as the crépe de Chine tunic. 
It is important to remark that this stuff can not 
be made into a trained dress, and must be worn 
over a silk skirt, with a train, if designed for 
evening, and round, if intended for a day cos- 
tume for spring. ‘The crépe de Chine tunics are 
trimmed with light fringe of the same color, fluffy 
like feathers, or crimped and wavy. ‘The waist, 
of course, whether high or low, must be like the 
tunic. 

We foresee the advent for spring wrappings 
of certain draped garments called habits, with 
revers and cuffs; these will be made of black 
silk and worn with dresses of all kinds; but suits 





‘—that is, wrappings of the same material as the 
‘dress—will not be abandoned; far from it. These 
wrappings will either be wholly adjusted or wholly 
loose, and in this case very short, slashed under 
the arms and in the middle of the back, and with 
very large sleeves. In the first case, or when 
tight fitting, the spring costume has no outer 
garment, properly speaking; the high waist, 
with its trimmings, basque, and sash, composes, 
with the tunic, the only wrapping, and takes the 
place of the adjusted casaque ;, in the second case 
the short, loose paletot is calculated as little as 
possible to embarrass the wearer, alréady over- 
loaded with draperies, bows, fringes, flounces, 
and ruches of all kinds. A long garment, worn 
over all these, would give a woman the aspect of 
a perambulating cask. 

The lace that is most sought after at this mo- 
ment is what is called artistic guipure; that is, 
the patterns of the ancient guipure, such as are 
also reproduced in the coarse and common Cluny 
guipure, but wrought with extremely fine thread, 
and with a care and exactness which justify the 
high price of this lace. It is used to trim open 
waists and half-large sleeves; when the sleeves 
are very large the artistic guipure is used as un- 
der-sleeves, and not on the sleeves themselves, as 
is done when they are tight or half large. 

For spring, dinner, and evening dresses, a 
fashion of the close of the last century will be re- 
vived—namely, spencers. Here is an example 
of a toilette of this kind: Dress of white silk, 
brocaded with miniature bunches of lilacs. On 
the bottom of the skirt is a flounce of Mechlin 
lace, surmounted by a ruche of lilac ribbon, four- 
fifths of an inch wide. The lace flounce is from 
six to eight inches wide. High-necked spencer 
of plain lilac silk, with long, close-fitting sleeves. 
The spencer is cut square in front, and the open- 
ing is edged with Mechlin lace. The sleeves are 
trimmed on the bottom with a band of the same 
material as the dress (white brocaded silk), edged 
with a frill of Mechlin lace. A lilac ribbon on 


| the neck holds an enameled black and gold cross. 


The hair is combed very high, with a burch of 
white and another of lilac lilacs at the left side. 

The spring bonnets are generally trimmed col- 
or upon color. They are made of tulle, edged 
with small feathers of the same shade. On the 
side a bird’s wing covers the foot of an immense- 
ly large feather, shaded from the darkest. tint 
of the color of the bonnet down to white. This 
feather is long enough to reach round the chi- 
gnon, under which it is fastened by the aid of a 
large pin, and bring the curled end again a little 
toward the front. Bonnets are still very high in 
front, and resemble turbans more than the bon- 
nets hitherto worn. 

Some feather trimmings are also seen on day 
dresses. For instance, a dress of light violet 
gros grain was composed in this way: Skirt like 
the dress, trimmed with gray silk fringe. Tunic 
and small loose paletot of the same material, with 
a very narrow border of gray feathers. Bonnet 
of crépe de Chine, with large gray feather. 

Tulle and gauze are much worn for the last 
balls of the season. Tulle, striped or embroid- 
ered, is not used for the whole dress, but only 
for the draped tunic. We cite a model: Under 
dress of white silk. Over dress of white tulle, 
trimmed with small pleated flounces, extending 
from the bottom over a space of twenty inches. 
Tunic of white tulle, embroidered in silk with in- 
numerable bouquets of field flowers, such as 
daisies, corn-poppies, wheat, ete. This tunic is 
draped by the aid of white ribbons, embroidered 
with field flowers; and bouquets of the same 
flowers are placed on the shoulders, the corsage, 
and the top of the coiffure. 

A dinner dress, just devised, is composed of a 
trained dress of light gray satin glacée with sil- 
ver. Beginning at the bottom, and extending 
to the height of twenty-four inches, are set twen- 
ty flounces, each an inch and one-fifth in width, 
made of white organdy arranged in small, flat, 
perpendicular pleats, forming fine stripes. The 
bottom of these flounces is cut in curves, and 
edged with very narrow Valenciennes. Tunic 
of the same organdy, pleated ali round in per- 
pendicular, flat pleats. The bottom of the tunic 
is scalloped like the flounces, but on larger 
curves, and edged with very wide Valenciennes 
lace. The tunic is open in front, and looped on 
each side, just back of the arms, under a large 
cocarde of black velvet. High corsage, cut out 
square in front and behind, with the opening 
edged by a wide frill of organdy; scalloped, 
pleated, and edged with Valenciennes like the 
flounces of the skirt. Sleeves rather large, but 
reaching only to the elbow, and trimmed with 
three graduated flounces like those already de- 
scribed. Large cocardes of black velvet on the 
front of the corsage, and on the sleeve at the 
hollow of the arm. In the hair a pink rose, a 
black velvet cocarde, and three diamond plaques. 
Black velvet necklace and armlets, with diamond 
plaques. 

There is, so to speak, no fixed rule for dress- 
ing the hair; it is generally combed high in front 
and arranged in such a manner as to call to 
mind the general aspect of the Marie Antoinette 
styles; but what diversity of details! Here, we 
see one or two pendent short braids; there, these 
braids are long: one lady has her head covered 
with close short curls, like the fleece of a sheep; 
another wears her hair crimped, waved, and built 
up like a tower ; this one adopts short curls ; that 
one wears them as long asa bell-rope. In short, 
every thing is permissible ; and a woman no lon- 
ger depends on any thing but her own individual 
taste, which, like most things here on earth, has 
both its advantages and disadvantages. 

One of the prettiest spring toilettes for a young 
girl is composed of a skirt, with low corsage and 
short sleeves, made of rose-leaf silk. ‘This dress 
is trimmed with an almost flat flounce, twenty- 
four inches wide, cut on the lower edge in sharp 
points and edged with a bias fold of white silk. 
Above the large flounce is a small flounce set 
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upright (the pomts at the top), four inches wide, 
with scarcely any fullness; the points are not so 
large, but as sharp in proportion, as those of the 
“wide flounce, and are likewise edged with white 
silk. Between the flounces is.a white silk piping. 
Tunic of white Algerine’ gauze (with alternate 
satin and mate stripes), edged with a gathered 
flounce with a heading ;, in all, four inches wide ; 
this flounce extends up the sides to the waist, so 
as to separate the front and back breadths; the 
front breadths are draped by two pleats; the 

. back breadths are draped horizontally so as to 
make them very bouffant. Pointed waist of Al- 
gerine- gauze. A large bow without ends, half 
of white and half of pink ribbon, is set on the 
point of the waist behind. Sleeves rather long, 
reaching below the elbow, and finished with a 
gathered flounce with a heading. Bow of pink 
ribbon in the hair. 

It is announced that simple fichus of white 
organdy, pieated, with the ends passed beneath 
the belt, precisely as under the Directory, will 
be worn this summer; and this for the street, 
without any other wrapping. We are still far 
from the season when this fashion will be adopt- 
ed; if it is adopted at all, we may affirm in ad- 
vance that it will be best suited to young girls. 

Small capes just reaching to the waist, of the 

_same material as the dress, will be much worn 
with spring suits. With a tunic of the same 
material, these capes, a little way off, resemble 
a mantle; but they must not be looped in the 
back with a bow, which is quite out of fashion. 
For morning wear, or rainy-day costume, the 
skirt may be of black silk and the tunic and cape 
of black and white medium-sized plaid, the whole 
trimmed with black and white woolen fringe. 

EmMELINE Raymonp. 








SILK SPINNING FOR CHILDREN. 


. may think it odd, children, that I should 

talk to you on so dry a subject as the manu- 
facture of silk; but manufactures are something 
like nuts—dry and rough on the outside, tooth- 
some in the kernel. Almost any industry that 
you attempt to study you will find is an interest- 
ing lesson, full of the lives and thoughts of a great 
many people worth knowing. For instance, if 
you set yourself to learn how pins are made, you 
will get an introduction to a whole army of peo- 
ple whose whole business is to make pins, and to 
discover if there is any quicker, cheaper, or bet- 
ter way of making them. In some slide, or 
wheel, or steel finger, you will find, perhaps, 
the study of a man’s whole life, perhaps a 
brave and skillful one.—One reason why the 
study of manufactures is not so dry as it looks. 

There is also another reason that makes me 
wish you to care at least about our home manu- 
factures. You can see at once that where any 
industry has been carried on in the same place 
for years, how there will come down from father 
to son, working at the same trade, improvements 
an‘ discoveries that will be carefully kept secret, 
by which the article will be better made, more 
finely finished, than it can be done by inexpe- 
rienced workmen. So it is not surprising that 
many European manufactures have been much 
superior to those produced in America, espe- 
cially articles of luxury; because a nation com- 
mencing manufactures attempts useful arts first, 
just as a man building a house thinks of making 
it water-proof before he frescos the ceiling ; and 
so, for a long time, it has been quite natural that 
shop-keepers should tell you that this is English 
make, or that is imported from France, to make 
you understand that it is of superior quality. 

Do you begin now to understand my reason? 
Are you aware that this old habit of finding im- 
ported goods the best is so strong that where 
American manufacturers actually produce arti- 
cles just as good, it is very hard to convince 
people of the fact? Many ladies buy goods 
manufactured only two or three miles away, 
or at their own door almost, and are quite sat- 
isfied, because they were labeled nouveauté de 
Paris, or something of that sort; but if you 
called them American goods these ladies would 
say at once, ‘‘ Pretty good for an imitation; but 
what a difference, after all, between it and the 
real article!” Now, instead of this spirit, if you 
are patriotic American children, I think you 
should be very proud to know, for instance, 
that many of the splendid imported (?) Roman 
sashes, and French fringes, and ribbons that you 
wear are made in Hudson City, or in some other 
American mills; and hoping to set you thinking 
on the subject, I am going to tell you a very lit- 
tle about the manufacture of silk, and of what I 
saw in some of these factories. 

The manufacture of silk is very ancient. If 
every thing should be written down concerning 
it, there would be a book that would cover the 
history of several thousand years, several great 
nations, and some great battles. That queer 
people, the Chinese, whose sleepy eyes seem to 
have peered into every thing worth knowing, and 
whose sleepy brains never taught them what to 
do with their knowledge, were famous silk manu- 
facturers in the days of the Romans, and for 
more than four thousand years ranked their silk 
spinning next to the cultivation of rice. The 
Parthians also made silk, and came to fight the 
Romans with silk flags on their standards half a 
century before Christ’s coming. You remember 
how the Romans conquered the people around 
them and gave them a good and strong govern- 
ment, while the captives taught their conquerors 
the arts of civilization in return. Well, every bit 
of Italian silk is a reminder of the Parthians, for 
through them the manufacture was brought into 
Italy, where it was very much prized, ticugh the 
Romans seem to have known very little about its 
making. Some of them thought that it was a 
downy fleece that grew on trees. The liking for 
this ‘‘ downy fleece” became general, and more 
people than the Parthians and Romans were con- 








away as mummies, who embroidered the costly 
fabric with gold; and of long-bearded Persians, 
who carried on a solemn trade in it, and brought it 
on camel-back, traveling incaravans. And these 
long-bearded. Persians, though they worshiped 
the Sacred Fire and kept the Feast of Roses in 
the most poetical manner, seem to have been 
tight-fisted traders after all; for they controlled 
the silk trade, and sold the silk for its weight in 
gold, till the Roman Senate passed a law forbid- 
ding men to wear silk dresses, and an econom- 
ical emperor sold all the silk shawls and scarfs 
in the empress’s wardrobe, by way of reducing 
expenses, and sent an embassy to China, hoping 
to open a trade with that country. Nothing came 
of this embassy; but two Persian monks, who 
were sent as missionaries to China, watched all 
the process of manufacturing, and brought away 
some eggs of the silk-worm in a hollow reed; and 
a very good fairy story might be written about 
these eggs of a worm, for they brought riches to 
three famous cities, Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, 
which soon became distinguished for their silk 
manufactures. And now more battles and vic- 
tories are woven into our silk. Roger, king of 
Sicily, took many Grecian silk-weavers prisoners, 
who introduced their trade into Sicily, and Bo- 
logna became so famous that silk made else- 
where was sent there io be twisted for weaving. 
The Moors introduced the art into Spain. Fran- 
cis I, brought Spanish weavers into France. 
Great kings, you see, and ancient people, whose 
wars are almost forgotten, all had a finger in this 
silk spinning, and the English and American 
weaver only takes the place of Chinese, Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, and Moorish workers who sat at 
the loom before him. We ought, I think, to 
call nothing small or mean when we find the 
record of so many great events, and of the lives 
of such swarms of men, in the web spun by a 
worm. 

But perhaps, before we go further, you would 
like to know something about this worm, whose 
eggs are worth almost as much as the goose’s 
golden eggs. It is about three inches long, and 
of a green color, with darkish marks, The eggs 
are about the size of a mustard seed, and the fe- 
male lives only a few hours after laying them on 
the mulberry-trees. The spinning apparatus is 
placed near the mouth, and is connected with 
the silk-bags, which are long and slender, “They 
contain a liquid gum and are closed below, and 
end above in slender tubes, which unite in a 
single spinning tube. When the worm com- 
mences its cocoon, it spins first an outer cover- 
ing of floss silk to keep off the rain. Then it 
spins an inner lining of fine silk, bending its 
head and body up and down, and crossing every 
side; and within this is an inside chamber of 
more delicate silk, firmly glued together to keep 
out cold and rain. When finished, the cocoon 
is a little more than an inch in length, and of 
a bright yellow color; and the threads, as laid 
by the worm, are not wound regularly around 
and around, but are passed back and forth in 
such a manner that many yards may be wound 
off without turning over the ball. Before the 
moth begins to eat his way out, the cocoons are 
exposed to a moderate heat to kill the insect. 
The floss silk covering is then opened, and the 
cocoon slipped out. The thread is then wound 
off on reels, about twenty or thirty cocoons being 
set apart for each reel, in this way: The cocoons 
are laid in a trough holding hot water, which 
softens the gum. The ends are brought up 
together and passed through an eyelet, which 
strips off more of the gum; and the threads are 
then conducted crosswise, and rubbing against 
each other through a number of eyelets, till thev 
are thoroughly cleaned and united in one thread, 
just before reaching the reels. A cocoon of good 
size usually winds off about three hundred yards 
of filament, and some even give six hundred ; 
and from two hundred and forty to two hundred 
and fifty are allowed to a pound. ‘The raw silk 
taken off from the reels in China or Japan is 
made up in bundles or bunches, called books ; 
and this is the shape in which we first see the 
silk in America: thick packages, of a dead, 
white, glossy fibre, tough, and rather harsh to 
the feel; just as it was done up in the village 
whose outlandish name it bears. The silk-worm 
can be raised in Connecticut. ‘There have been 
plantations of mulberry-trees and silk-worm 
nurseries in Virginia and Pennsylvania. There 
was such a plantation in Poplar Lane, Phila- 
delphia; and another at Princeton, New Jersey ; 
and it is supposed that the climate of Califor- 
nia will prove best of all for their cultivation. 
But at present, as I tell you, the silk used here 
is brought from abroad; and nothing can seem 
more unlikely than the bringing of handsome 
dress goods, soft fringes, or bright-colored Ro- 
man sashes out of this stiff, harsh, white sub- 
stance, lying on the table ot the factory office. 

Beyond this office you hear a continual whir 
of wheels and straps, and see fresh-looking girls 
walking about, some of them singing among cu- 
rious-looking frames; and overhead you hear yet 
more whirring and clicking, but the only way of 
understanding what you see will be to examine 
each process separately. So, to commence, the 
hanks of silk are first soaked, then stretched on 
light, six-sided reels, called swifts. Rows of 
these swifts are set on a long shaft in an iron 
frame, about sixty to a frame, From these 
swifts the thread is brought up, passed around 
what I should call an iron finger, for want of a 
better name, and fastened each to its own bob- 
bin, or large wooden spool, set on the top of the 
frame. As the swifts and bobbins turn, the thread 
is wound on the bobbins, the iron fingers moving 
with the frame and keeping the thread smooth 
on the spools. This is winding. 

Next comes cleaning. The bobbins just filled 
are ranged lengthwise on iron spindles, and as 
many empty bobbins are set on the top of the 
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frame. Between, the thread is led by more iron 
fingers through a narrow slit in an upright blade, 
called the cleaner. Any krot or foreign sub- 
stance is caught, and, till it is removed, all the 
winding from that bobbin is stopped. 

After this the thread is “‘ spun,” or, we should 
say, twisted, in passing through little iron eyes, 
from full bobbins to empty ones ; which done, 
it is “‘doubled.” ‘Two or three, or even more, 
threads are brought through as many iron fin- 
gers, and passed, as one thread, on to the empty 
spools; the process being so arranged that, if a 
thread breaks, the iron finger holding it drops, 
and the work is stopped till the thread is fastened 
again. ‘These bobbins of doubled thread are 
once more ‘‘spun,” and then the thread is ready, 
whether for sewing or weaving, and is taken to 
the dyers, from whose hands it comes out in the 
most brilliant colors. The bobbins of colored 
silks are set up on a table, each on an iron spin- 
dle, and the ends led over glass guiding rods to 
a winding machine, looking like a huge reel, on 
which, as it turns, slowly and evenly, the silk is 
wound, From this it is wound again on much 
larger bobbins. If belts or fringes are to be 
made, steam looms are used. ‘These looms look 
like large upright frames. In them are set up 
the frames on which have been wound the threads 
that make the warp and woof. ‘The warp, you 
know, is made of the lengthwise threads, and the 
woof are the threads that cross it. These threads 
lie together, as close as in a spider’s web, and 
each thread of the woof must intersect one of the 
warp. In front, on a sort of movable arm, are 
the shuttles; sixteen I saw on one loom, each 
looking something like a little boat, of smooth 
polished wood, and carrying a quill, as it is 
called, wound with bright-colored silk. Now if 
it is belts they are making, here they are; the 
threads of warp and woof tightly stretched, the 
sixteen shuttles, each in its compartment, each 
wound with a different-colored silk—blue, scar- 
let, black, brown, etc. You turn a wheel under- 
neath, and the arm bearing the shuttles moves 
quickly and evenly, backward and forward, shoot- 
ing the gay shuttles back and forth, through warp 
and woof, making black, blue, green belts under 
your very eyes, and all at once; and avery pretty 
sight it is; prettier, even, than the hand-looms, 
on which they weave silk handkerchiefs and dress 
silks as handsome and durable as those brought 
from abroad; At these hand-looms the weaver 
throws the shuttle, while he lifts the frames up 
and down by pressing his feet on treadles, some- 
thing as you use organ pedals. A very serious 
business it looks, and very serious all these work- 
ers seem, whether men or women; for I saw as 
many women as men at the hand-looms; and 
why they do not go altogether crazy, dividing, 
one by one, some six or seven hundred threads, 
or perhaps more, in a frame, and madly bring 
their feet down on all the treadles together, or 
throw their shuttles to the ceiling, instead of 
through warp and woof, is more than I can tell; 
but certain it is, they do nothing of the sort, but 
sit there, day after day, working so steadily and 
skillfully that I think you would find it a pleasure 
to see them. And I hope that the very little I 
have told you about one small branch of our 
home manufactures may interest you, in that 
branch at least; and that perhaps some of you 
will take the trouble to learn something more 
about them for yourselves. And remember, if 
you are shown an American pen, or ribbon, or 
watch, or dress silk, you will be apt to hesitate 
about buying it, lest it should be inferior, and you 
should not get your money’s worth. That is only 
human nature. ‘‘A prophet is not without honor, 
except in his own country.” But do not listen to 
what your human nature says till you have first 
called in your judgment; and if judgment says 
that the article is good, buy it, even if it is not 
marked ‘‘ Nouveauté de Paris.” 











STARCH AND.GUM IN BREAD. 


T is well known to experienced bread-makers 

. that the use of potatoes, boiled to a pulp, 
mixed with the flour, and fermented with the 
yeast, produces a superior quality of the staff 
of life. It is much lighter, whiter, and sweeter 
than bread made without them. The philosophy 
of the process, or the transformation the potatoes 
undergo in fermenting, is a very simple one. By 
the action of the yeast the starch, which forms 
the principal portion of the potato, is changed at 
a certain stage to sugar—generally in about eight 
hours with a temperature of 75°; at a still later 
stage the sugar is transmuted into alcohol, and 
this again into acid fermentation, at which stage 
the dough is sour. More or less uncertainty at- 
tends the use of potatoes, from the fact that, at 
different seasons of the year, they are richer or 
poorer in starch, and that gradual changes take 
place in them from natural causes. Since the 
principal value of potatoes is for the starch and 
gum, or gluten, they and the bran of the wheat 
(which is bolted out in fine flour) contain, why 
not go back to the principal agent, and employ 
it pure and simple? ‘This idea occurred to the 
writer, and was attended with excellent results. 
A certain quantity of common potato-starch 
(washing-starch), say two table-spoonfuls to one 
quart of flour, was boiled and. introduced, and 
kneaded into the mass; to this was added a 
small quantity of gum-arabic, as being the most 
convenient gluten at hand—the amount was equal 
in bulk to a green pea; yeast was added, and 
the operation carried on in the usual way. ‘The 
amount of water introduced was only sufficient 
to make the dough quite stiff, as in fermenting it 
was found to soften in a marked degree. No 
raw flour was added after the first fermentation. 
The bread resulting by three successive ferment- 
ations or kneadings—extending over a period of 
twelve or fourteen hours—was of the very finest 
quality ; white, incompressible, in the sense that 
it could not be so pressed down that it would not 

















resume its form again, and, in a word, all that 
could be wished. 

The advantages are, that bread so made is 
much more wholesome; the result is more cer- 
tain, and the flavor all that could be desired. 
The process has been carried on for some time, 
and is remarkable for the uniformity which at- 
tends it. 








PECULIARITIES OF SOME 
FEMALE NOVELISTS. 


i er art or trade of story-telling has become 
a branch of industry of which the ladies are 
securing for themselves almost a monopoly, The 
great, bales of fiction which are constantly manu- 
factured owe their chief proportions and bulk to 
female talent and diligence. A ready price is 
paid for many of these wares once the brand has 
become fairly recognized in the market, Con- 
sidering that the goods are consumed in vast 
quantities by young people, it may not be out of 
place or unimportant to direct attention to cer- 
tain qualities in them which strike us as calcu- 
lated to do an enormous amount of harm. 

A few years ago an authoress, it will be re- 
membered, made a hit with a touching tale of 
murder and bigamy. With this work was born 
the type of creature who has since served in a 
thousand disguises the exigencies of modern ro- 
mance of a certain class. A combination of fe- 
rocity and passion with sleekness and beauty 
proved a wonderfully popular favorite. It was 
not so generally known that the entertainment 
furnished by the vagaries of a Lady Audley had 
been previously tried before those whom we be- 
lieve Mr. Trollope has termed the unknown pub- 
lic. Readers of house-maid literature had long 
been familiar with the humors of damsels with 
glittering eyes and blood on their hands. At 
any rate, the gore and bigamy notion had a fa- 
mous run. ‘The lady authoresses went into the 
various complications incidental to sins against 
monogamy with a startling force and minutiz. 
The publishers deluged us with narratives of 
lovely furies, until at length murmurs were heard 
demanding variety. A few enterprising writers 
tried the effect of trigamy, but even a clever idea 
may be pushed too far, and it was found that 
trigamy was as difficult a business to manage and 
render interesting as to drive tandem with safety 
or pleasure. It was abandoned, and there oc- 
curred a season of sultry repose, during which 
there was nothing definite in the atmosphere of 
feminine novels, save a general feeling of dis- 
quiet and vague inclination to revolt against so- 
cial codes in the characters, suggestive of the 
movements of pigs or of cats when thunder and 
lightning are brocding overhead. i 

Gradually signs of a fresh fashion began to 
appear. Like other fashions in which ladies are 
concerned, the development was not sudden, 
By degrees as slow as the extinction of the coal- 
scuttle bonnet, and the substitution in its place 
of a wisp of dead hair and a bedfle, the ladies 
began to withdraw the pictures of their own sex, 
and to present us with studies of ours. At first 
they were satisfied to give us outlines with suits 
of clothes hung on them—for the saw-dust and 
stuffing they relied on venerable traditions; but 
after a time the more courageous of the craft 
perceived an opening for a far more profitable 
scheme of operations. ‘The Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley was preaching the doctrine of muscles. 
There was a taste for biceps which culminated, 
it was said, in a bishop in mufti attending the 
fight between Sayers and Heenan. ‘Two or three 
clever gentlemen had invented novels in which 
the heroes were at once Herculean and tender. 
The female authoresses saw their opportunity. 
Henceforward thews and sinews were the words 
to win by; the household troops the sure find 
for the raw material. Of course, when they 
were about it, they went far beyend the gentle- 
men authors. Suppose the heroes of the latter 
were cold, luxurious, seductive, and gigantic, 
the heroes of the former were iced instead of re- 
frigerated, used gold latch-keys in place of silver 
ditto, ruined scores of women in-place of a mis- 
erable half-dozen, and, if put to it, would match 
themselves after a little training not merely to 
kill an ox with a blow from the fist, but to enter 
themselves against Samson for such a feat as the 
carriage of the gates of Gaza. And the author- 
esses became far more particular and special 
than their teachers. ‘They did not shrink from 
even anatomical researches. They were not sat- 
isfied, as their ancient sisterhood were, in ex- 
ploring what used to be called the recesses of the 
human heart. They kept nothing from us that 
they knew; and that, we venture to assert, must 
have provoked many odd sentiments as to their 
occupation and tastes in the minds even of the 
heavy dragoons who may have stumbled across 
the pages in which their corps had been wor- 
shiped with a fervor more flattering to its re- 
cipients than creditable to those who organize 
the ritual. 

It would almost appear, it certainly does ap- 
pear as far as we know, that men are not half 
so bad or so silly as female novelists would have 
them to be. Yet they might be satisfied with 
using up the vice and the folly that really exist, 
without drawing on their precious fancies for 
new immoralities. And where do these ladies 
pick up the quaint information they possess on 
these and kindred matters ? 

In alluding to modern female novelists we 
should carefully distinguish between the ladies 
whose works are a pleasure to read, although 
they be not of the first order, and those that out- 
rage morals, manners, and probability, with what 
very much resembles a deliberate purpose. To 
say nothing of such lasting and perfect stories 
as that of ‘‘ Adam Bede” or of ‘‘ Romola,” there 
are a number of authoresses who have given 
proofs of a fair and honorable capacity for amus- 
ing our leisure, and whose bright and wholesome 
presence would be a real Joss at many a fireside. 
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CHOOSING A VALENTINE—THE ANCIENT MANNER, AND THE MODERN. 
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CUPID'S 


SPRING AND LOVE. 


SprinG in a rose-bush sleeping lay ; 
Love came and sang a merry lay; 


Spring hears his voice, no more she sleeps, 


Then smiling from the rose-bud peeps; 
But thinks too soon it were to rise, 
And gently closed again her eyes. 


But Love relaxed not ; 

He waked her with a kiss 

Caressed her till the close of day, 
Till to her heart he found the way, 
Till his soft longings were allayed, 
And every stmbeam’s smile repaid. 
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POST-BOY. 


A VALENTINE. 
[According to ancicnt usage, the gentleman 
first Seen by a lady on St. Valentine’s morning 
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, was bound to be her Valentine through the | 


| year, and to do her bidding on every occasion ; 


and many were the stratagems resorted to by | 
; maids and swains to see first the right person | 


on this eventful morn.] 


Many a maid will look forth in the morning, 
Hoping her lover to see: 
| Under thy casement at earliest dawning, 
Lady, I surely shall be. 
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LOOKING FOR HER VALENTINE. 


| Let not thine eyes scan. the distant horizon, 
| Seeking strange faces afar; 

| List to the sound of my fervent orison, 

| Breathed to my bright morning-star. 


SPRING AND LOVE. 


| Let thy first glance then fall lovingly on me; 
Let me thy Valentine be: 

: Gladly thy favors I'll fasten upon me, 

| Asking but service of thee. 
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THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. a a nape ae ome op sooseel spoans CC mow DEBENHAM’S VOW. ‘aac eat ee eT ah yg Cpe 

“Now I ofr: d it, darling. Leng Be at hh Pay a Sal potted By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, marked the other—a red-headed young man with 

“Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips the otwiths' ening 4 visitors, both at St. Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. a glass in his eye. ‘‘The house in Park Lane 


Of my daughter, kneeling, bending 


‘‘Pray the Lord”—the words came faintly ; 
Fainter still, “‘My soul to keep.” 
fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N enthusiastic interest in the glory of his 
native land is one of the most prominent 
characteristics of the great Norwegian violinist, 
Ole Bull, whose sweet music has thrilled so many 
hearts. The authentic history of Norway begins 
with Harald Haarfager, who united the petty 
tribes of the country in one nation, about one 
thousand years ago. He is said to have been 
animated in his oe oe by the love of Gyda, 
daughter of one of the ag beet who vowed 
not to wed him until he subjugaied the 
whole country. Be that as it may, Norwegians 
propose to celebrate the one thousandth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the kingdom by 
placing a monument, in the form ofa light-house, 
on the coast of Norway, near the grave of Har- 
ald. The subscription for this ose is head- 
ed by the King and Queen and dignitaries of 
Norway; and before Ole Bull left the count: 
for his present visit to America he was reques' 
ed to invite his countrymen here to participate 
in this memorial—and he has engaged in the en- 
terprise with enthusiasm. A national commit- 
tee of Norwegians has been formed to forward 
this object, and Ole Bull’s present concert trip 
is to be made subservient to it. Those who have 
listened to the sweet music discoursed by Ole 
Bull will agree with us that it is scarcely less a 
pleasure to watch his kindly, speaking counte- 
nance than to hear his violin. 





Every indication that those who frequent pub- 
lic places of amusement are thoughtful regarding 
the courtesies due in such places is pleasant. The 
other day Mr. Edwin Booth received a graceful 
little note, a ay many for any annoyance he 
might have felt from three persons leaving a 
matinée in the middle of the fifth act; and as- 
signing as an excuse living out of town, and the 
necessity of taking a certain train home. 


De Lesseps has behaved in a Suezidal manner, 
so his friends say. He would have been made 
Duke of Suez some weeks ago, cay he unfortu- 
nately made a remark which was offensive to the 
Empress. 





A proposition has been made to establish in 
Paris forty stations where a medical man should 
be in constant attendance during the night, and 
be charged with the gratuitous attendance of all 
urgent cases, 





A bright little boy in Illinois had never been 
accustomed to hear ‘‘ grace’’ pronounced before 
meals, One day a ye dined at his mo- 
ther’s table, and was called upon for this hith- 
erto neglected service. He bowed his head over 
his plate and invoked the blessing in customary 
form, but, as is often the case, in an almost in- 
audible tone, The boy had always been curious 
to know the meaning of the trade-mark inscrip- 
tions on the bottoms of the plates, and, suppos- 
ing that this was what had been read, and that 
his own plate contained an inscription full as 
interesting as that to which he had listened, he 
passed along his plate, bottom up, and said, sim- 
ply, ‘‘ Please read mine, too, Mr. Bartlett |”? 





Frenchmen do not live entirely on frogs—nev- 
ertheless, the exportation of frogs to France has 
developed considerably of late. One dealer in 
Vance forwarded 200,000 during three weeks in 
January. They are sent chiefly to Rheims, Nan- 
cy, and Paris, and enter France duty free. The 
legs and thighs make a dish not to be despised ; 
and as for the body and skin, it is not wasted 
—oh no, it is made into turtle soup/ 





The home of Victor Noir was in a small street 
near the Avenue de Neuilly, and during the time 
of the funeral it was completely choked up with 
human beings. Every window, roof, and avail- 
able place that commanded a view was crowded; 
and every pe pool with the murdered man 
wore & sprig of immortelles in his button-hole, 
The funeral car was of the simplest description 
and the coffin covered by an immense wreath of 
immortelles and bouquets of flowers. M. Roche- 
fort followed directly behind the hearse when it 
started for the cemetery. A vast crowd, vari- 
ously estimated at from 50,000 to 150,000, pressed 
on every side, and soon an excited cry was 
raised, **To Paris! to Paris!” The multitude 
was calmed, however, by the brother of Victor 
Noir, who appeared at this moment. M. Roche- 
fort was reported to have been taken suddenly 
ill, and when his carriage turned toward Paris a 
vast mob followed it, crying ‘‘ Vive Rochefort! 
Vive la Republique!’’ and singing the song of 
the Marseillaise. No demonstration proceeded 
from the carriage of Rochefort, and the mob fol- 
lowed without interference until they neared 
the Rond Point of the Champs Elysées; then 
they suddenly recoiled and scattered to the 
right and 1 A battalion of the Imperial 
Guard was drawn up in solid phalanx across the 
way, and without a weapon being used, or a shot 
fired, the multitude speedily dispersed. 





Two London firms have ordered the five hun- 
dred young men in their ar to shave off 
their mustaches. How drea ! But have the 
young men done it? 





One billion and forty-seven millions of francs is 
the @thount of the present debt of the city of 
Paris—and it is to be paid off in sixty years. 





Paul and Minneapolis—probably not less than 
several hundred consumptive patients. It is 
said that a large proportion of these recover ; 
but that they —_. make their permanent 
home in Minnesota, A return to Eastern homes 
often brings on the disease anew. 


Help is wanted in Colorado—and woman’s 
help, of which there is a greater supply in this 
vicinity than the market requires. e call is 
for “nice, thrifty or even homely old 
maids warranted not to get married,” to go to 
Colorado! 


“The Witch’s Daughter’ is the name of Con- 


stant Mayer’s latest ting, which is now on 





exhibition at Clinton for the benefit of the 
“Sisters of the 8 er.’ The picture is in il- 
lustration of a tou passage in one of Whit- 
tier’s poems: 


“The school-boys jeered her as they passed, 
And when she sought the house of prayer 
Her mother’s curse pursued her there.” 
The coloring is strong and rich, the figures well 
rouped, and the entire painting a study for 
thos who have artistic tastes. is painting 
has been purchased by a lady in this city for five 
thousand dollars, but is to be on exhibition for 
six weeks, 

The “Sisters of the Stranger”’ is the name given 
to an association formed for the od age of giv- 
ing every practicable help to those who are 
strangers in our great city. When money is 
needed, that is given, if the treasury contains it. 
The society cares for the indigent sick ; it tries 
to put strangers in the way of obtaining employ- 
ment; it gives the address of good boarding- 
houses; and seeks and furnishes reliable infor- 
mation in every department in which a stranger, 
rich or poor, may be interested. If one be in 
trouble, proper legal advice is secured promptly. 
Clergymen, lawyers, a. and surgeons 
give help gratuitously, and whenever called 
upon. There is a pleasant room, with pictures, 
books, and periodicals, to which strangers are 
welcome every day Ney Sunday), from 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., and from 2 to 5 p.m., and where they 
may read or converse Or write letters. The pub- 
lic meeting of the Association, to which all are 
invited, occurs on the first Tuesday of each 


month, at three o’clock im the afternoon, at No. | 


45 Bible House, entranee Astor Place. 


Professor Noah Porter, in his article on “ Nov- 
els and Novel-Reading,”” in the February num- 
ber of Hours at remarks that in decidin 
what novels should read, every man shoul 
have tastes which he can safely follow; that he 
should know what his tastes are, and have the 
courage to follow them. Every man has also 
moods as well as tastes, and the novel that is 
fitted for one mood is not suited for another, 
If simple amusement or relaxation is required, 
a@ novel might be just the thing, although one 
might not care to read it at a time when his 
aims were higher and more severe. And a nov- 
el for instruction would not satisfy for amuse- 
ment. A novel may be good to read when trav- 
er which it would be scarcely worth the 
while of a busy or earnest person to read at 
home, 


—_— 


Prince Pierre Bonaparte is described as a cor- 
pulent man, of middle height, wearing heavy 
mustaches and imperial. He has the air of 9 
military man, though, from having the gout, he 
walks with difficulty. He has given — proofs 


of energy and courage during a life of fifty-five 
years. His marriage a couple of years ago _ 
1 - 


casioned some goss P his wife being the 
ter of a workman the Faubourg Saint An- 
toine. That enya however, legitimatized a son 
of twelve years and a daughter of four. 





Foreigners justly complain of the difficulties 
attending the acquisition of our language. Who 
could give any rule, for example, for the pro- 
nunciation of the terminating syllable “‘ ough’? ? 
The following lines were evidently compiled 
with the design of showing the beauties of our 
language ; 

“Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 

They’re better than meat for my cough; 
Pray, let them be boiled till done through, 

But not till they're heavy or tough. 
Now, I must be off to my plough, 

And the boys pe they've had enough) 
Must my 4 the flies off with a bough, 

While the old horse drinks: at the trough.” 

Berlin sends this — story. In the Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Wittenberg there was a box 
of soldiers which no boy could look at and not 
desire. These soldiers came into the possession 
of the Queen of Prussia. One little fellow had 
so completely lost his heart to the toys that, ar- 
guing the Queen’s grandchildren could not need 
them, he begged that he might ask forthem. His 
parents, of course, did not take his view of the 
matter; so he secretly wrote a letter to her Ma- 
jesty, beginning ‘‘ My dear lady , and ex- 
epee the desire of his heart. In due time 

he letter reached its destination, and the Qneen 
was so much pleased with its simplicity that she 
at once sent the coveted box to the child, with 
a cordial expression of her good wishes. 





Many amusing anecdotes are related of the 
Pope nowadays. One of the latest is connected 
with an American lady who recently interviewed 
his Holiness. After the usual salutations, the 
lady asked the Holy Father for his photograph. 
Having obtained it, she yon to be favored 
with his autograph at the bottom of it. His 
Holiness complied, and asked whether there was 
any thing else. ‘“ if you would only give me the 
pen with which you have written?” ‘‘ Take it,” 
replied the Pope, ‘‘and the inkstand as well I» 
The American lady rolled up her acquisitions in 
a@ newspaper and de d. Another story is 
told of a Lyonnaise lady, who had obtained an 
interview with the Pope. All she desired was 
his benediction. Unfortunately the face of the 
lady was enveloped in a black veil, which she 
made frantic but ineffectual efforts to remove. 
Pitying her embarrassment, the Holy Father 
kindly said, ‘“‘Fear not, my benediction will 
penetrate the veil.” He then pronounced it, 
and the interview terminated. 








SOMETHING MYSTERIOUS. 


Tue Morning Post (unapproachable for the 
nice discretion of its prophetic paragraphs) be- 


gan with vague hints, ventured by degrees-upon 
more definite auguries, and ended by announcing 
in due s phrase that ‘‘ the marriage of 
Lord De Benham with Miss Hardwicke, youn- 
gest and only surviving daughter of the Iz e- 
miah Hardwicke, Esq., of Hardwicke Hall, Kent, 
and Strathellan House, Regent’s Park, and niece 
of the late Alderman Sir Thomas Hardwicke, 
Knight, of Beechfield House, Hertfordshire, and 
Bucklersbury, Loncon, was arranged to take 
place at St. Marylebone parish church on the 25th 
of next month’—next month being the month 
of April, 1862, and the paragraph making its 
appearance in the columns of the Morning Post 
about the end of the third week in March. Most 
of the daily papers copied the announcement, and 
all the weeklies ; some with allusions to the.affair 
of the Stormy Petrel; others with. an account, 
more or less detailed, of the noble and ancient 
family of the De Benhams; nearly all with some 
kind of reference to the beauty and wealth of the 
bride. 

For several days after this Archie staid away 
from Kensington, dreading lest he should be 
questioned as to the truth of the announcement ; 
dreading, above all, the look that he feared he 
should see in Miss Alleyne’s eyes. When at 
length he could endure to absent himself no 
longer, he went up late one afternoon; knocked 
at the door just as.it was beginning to get dusk ; 
and, contrary to custom, but greatly to his relief 
for the moment, was ushered into the painting- 
room. Here he found Mr. and Miss Alleyne and 
two fashionable-looking men, evidently strangers 
—Mr. Alleyne talking; the strangers listening ; 
Miss Alleyne standing by, arranging the draw- 
ings in a port-folio. 

Archie saw at the first glance that there was 
an unusual look about the room. There were 
no color-tubes lying about; no bits of smeared 
rag; no cigar ends; none of the ordinary mess 
and litter of the studio. And there was no smell 
of turpentine. But there were three easels stand- 
ing in the best light, side by side, and on each 
easel there was a picture. 

Miss Alleyne looked up as Archie came in, 
gave him her hand, and said : 

‘*You are just in time, Mr. Blyth. The pic- 
tures go to-morrow.” 

But Archie had heard nothing about the pic- 
tures. 

‘* Where are they going?” he asked. ‘‘ What 
pictures are they ?” 

** Oh, didn’t you know ?—three pictures that 
papa has just finished for the Marquis of Sandi- 
lands. ‘They are to be exhibited, and must be 
sent in to-morrow.” 

And Miss Alleyne, when she had said this, 
went on sorting the sketches in the port-folio. 
From the way in which she spoke, and looked, 
and bent over the drawings—from the very way 
in which she averted her eyes before she had 
done speaking to him—Archie felt sure that she 
knew it. In the mean while, Mr. Alleyne rec- 
ognized him by a nod, and went on discoursing. 

“* Only an artist,” he was saying, ‘‘ can appre- 
ciate the difficulty of treating these subjects. I 
could not make even Lord Sandilands understand 
why Kameshill, which is one of the most pictur- 
esque old houses in England, should need so 
much management. He would have had me 
take it full front, with all those windows and 
terraces, and that immense line of ornamented 
parapet showing against the sky. ‘There, Mr. 
Alleyne,’ he said, ‘the house is a picture. You 
have only to paint it as you see it.’ I replied 
that I must treat the subject in my own way. ‘I 
have heard, my lord,’ I said, ‘of an artist who 
painted a profile portrait of a Polynesian chief, 
and was hung for treasonably depicting royalty 
with only half a face. Now, although I appre- 
hend no such summary vengeance at your lord- 
ship’s hand, I prefer to tell you beforehand that 
I must take Kameshill at an angle, and throw 
those endless parallels into perspective, or not 
take it all.’” 

‘“By Jove, now, that wasn’t bad!” said one 
of the strangers—a sallow, gentlemanly-looking 

with mustaches some nine inches in length. 
should like to have seen Sandilands’s face 
—_ you compared him to the South Sea Isl- 
ander,” 


m 
“Ty 





is full of them.’ 

“Tt is one thing, Sir Reginald, to judge of a 
picture when it is painted, and another to tell be- 
forehand how it ought to be painted,” said Mr. 
Alleyne. , 

“*Ah! nodoubt. For instance, I know wheth- 
er a coat fits or don’t fit—no one better; but I'll 
be hanged if I could tell you how to cut it out.” 

““That great and good man, George the 
Fourth, would have beaten you there, then, my 
dear fellow,” said the gentleman who had spoken 
first; ‘‘for he used to cut out his own august 
coats with his own royal hands. He wasa great 
friend of the late mis, Mr. Alleyne. .I re- 
member they used to show a suite of rooms at 
Kameshill, called the Prince Regent’s apart- 
ments.” Ps 

‘*'They are called so still,” replied Mr. Al- 
leyne. ‘‘ And there is a delightful room, over- 
looking the Italian Garden, that used to be Sher- 
idan’s room. I had it all the time I was down 
there last autumn.” 

Then, turning to Archie, he said: 

‘*So I hear, Mr. Blyth, that your friend Lord 
De Benham is to marry Miss Hardwicke.” 

It had come now, with a vengeance. Archie 
colored crimson. 

‘* Ah! you saw that in the Morning Post,” he 
said, confusedly. 

‘* And in a dozen other papers. 
is true?” 

‘*Well—yes; I suppose so.” 

His ears tingled as he spoke. He did not dare 
to look at Miss Alleyne. In the mean while, the 
two strangers, hearing him addressed as a friend 
of De Benham, were observing him with some 
curiosity ; and this added to his confusion. 

**T am glad of it,” said Mr. Alleyne. ‘‘He 
ought to be a very happy man. He gets both 
beauty and fortune. Miss Hardwicke, I think, 
is your cousin, Mr. Blyth ?” 

** A sort of cousin,” said Archie, hesitatingly, 
*¢ once or twice removed.” 

He would have been glad just at that mo- 
ment to deny the relationship altogether, if with 
truth he could have done so. 

**T certainly never saw so handsome a wo- 
man,” continued Mr. Alleyne. “If I were 
twenty years younger, I should inevitably break 
my heart for her.” 

And now the visitors went away, conducted 
by Mr. Alleyne, who took them into the dining- 
room en passant to see a genuine Constable 
that he had just picked up in some obscure part 
of the town; for Mr. Alleyne loved. to buy a 
good picture now and then, and had some of 
which he was justly proud—an undoubted Sir 
Joshua, and a Roman bit by Wilson, among the 
rest. 
‘*We have had people coming and going in 
this way all yesterday and to-day,” said Miss 
Alleyne, when they had left the room. ‘‘ And 
they are all so stupid, and they all say the same 
things. It is weary work !” 

** SoI should think,” said Archie. And there 
he stopped. He could not have started a fresh 
topic to save his life; yet he would have given 
any thing to be able to go on talking. 

Miss Alleyne closed the folio abruptly, and 
went and stood by the stove; for the studio was 
warmed by a German stove up in the darkest 
corner—a square, white-tiled stove, with a long 
black chimney going out through the wall. 
Miss Alleyne, as she bent over the fire, stood 
with her back to Archie and to the pictures. 

‘*Mr. Blyth,” she said presently, and the voice 
in which she spoke was very low—as low as a 
whisper—but quite clear and steady; ‘‘ why did 
you not tell me ?” 

“How could 1?” said Archie. 
I give you that pain?” 

** Pain!” she repeated, quickly. “‘‘ But when 
there is pain to be borne, is it not better that one 
should bear it at once, and get it over?” 

To this Archie, not feeling sure that the pain 
would have been so readily got over, said nothing. 

‘* How long have you known it?” she said 
next. 

‘¢ Not many weeks.” 

‘¢ How many weeks ?—Three—four—six ?” 

‘* About five or six.” 

‘* And they are to be married in a month—in 
less than a month. How strange it seems!” 

Again Archie was silent; partly because he 
perceived that she was speaking more to herself 
than to him; partly, also, from a vague con- 
sciousness that the less he said the better it 
might be. 

When she next spoke, it was again to ask a 
question; and this time her voice wavered a lit- 
tle. 

*¢Do you think she will make him—happy ?” 

‘¢T—upon my word, I can’t tell,” said Archie. 
‘¢T shouldn’t think so. She would not make me 
happy, I know.” 

** But if she loves him—” 

Archie shrugged his shoulders. 

‘¢ And if he loves her—” 

‘¢T don’t believe he cares for her one bit,” said 
Archie, bluntly; ‘nor she for him.” 

Miss Alleyne turned suddenly, with a look al- 
most of terror in her face. ‘‘Ohno, Mr. Blyth,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ you do not mean that! It is 
impossible.” 

“T do mean it. It is just a marriage of con- 
venience—he buys money, and she buys rank. 
So far as I can see, there is not even a pretense 
of love on either side.” 

Miss Alleyne sat down, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“¢ How horrible!” she said, shuddering. 

‘* People do it every day.” , 

‘But what people? Not such as—as— 

Archie bit his lip, not to say the bitter thing 
that came first. 


I suppose it 


** How could 
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‘*Not people who are true and faithful,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Not such as yourself, Miss Alleyne.” 

“True and faithful,” she repeated, with a 
heavy sigh. ‘‘It seems to me that I shall never 
believe in truth or fidelity again.” 

“*Don’t say that, Miss Alleyne—pray don’t 
say that! There is one at least who would be 
true—forever—no matter what happened—who 
loves you a thousand times better than De Ben- 
ham ever loved you— There! I know I ought 
not to have said it. I know it’s of no use— 
I’ve gone and made an ass of myself, and now 
you'll tell me not to come to the house any more, 
and I shall be the most miserable dog in Lon- 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Blyth! I am so sorry.” 

It was all she said; but in her face there was 
surprise and compassion, and in her voice infi- 
nite sweetness. 


ery agreeable, gentlemanly fellows, 
those,” he said; ‘‘ Colonel Bamfylde and Sir 
Reginald Galbraith— acquaintances of Lord 
Sandilands. They have invited me to dine with 
them to-morrow evening at the Erectheum. 
That Sir Reginald is a young man of fine posi- 
tion and still finer prospects—a baronet; owner 
of large estates up it the North; and heir-pre- 
sumptive to his cousin, the Earl of Invercairn. 
His mother, if I remember rightly, was a Carne- 
gie. He has the Carnegie eyes and hair. I have 
no other engagement for to-morrow—have I, 
Juliet? None, certainly, of any importance, or 
I should have remembered it.” 

**You had asked Mr. Prosser and his brother 
for the evening,” replied Miss Alleyne. 

‘*Mr. Prosser and his brother? Ah, well— 
you can write a line to put them off. By-the- 
way, I promised to lend that young Prosser my 
Prout’s ‘Light and Shadow.’ You can send it 
round with the note. And now, my love, as I 
presume we have done with visitors for to-day, 
I hope you are going to give us some tea.” 

But Archie grasped his hat, and declared that 
he must go. 

‘* What, so soon? Well, I fear the tea has 
been in the drawing-room since four, and is no 
longer worth pressing upon you. Will you dine 
with us on Sunday, jeune homme?” 

Poor Archie! it was the first time Mr. Alleyne 
had ever invited him to dinner; and the invita- 
tion, as he well knew, indicated a high degree of 
favor. He would have given his ears to accept 
it. He hesitated. He stole a furtive glance at 
Miss Alleyne, who had gone back to the folio, 
and was tying it up, busily. Then, sorely tempted 
though he was, he declined. 

‘¢J—J’m afraid I mustn’t next Sunday,” he 
said. ‘‘I amverysorry. I should like it above 
every thing.” 

And again he glanced at Miss Alleyne. The 
least look or smile of welcome would have been 
enough; but neither look nor smile were forth- 
coming. So he went away disconsolate. 

‘*T wish you were not in such haste,” said Mr. 
Alleyne, accompanying him to the door. ‘I 
wanted you to tell me all about this wedding—is 
it true that the lady has two hundred thousand 
pounds ?” 

‘Oh, more—ever so much more,” replied Ar- 
chie, half-way down the steps. 

** Que diable! What a matrimonial -prize—a 
woman who is as rich as if she was ugly, and as 
beautiful as if she was poor!” 

But Archie was already out of hearing; so 
Mr. Alleyne, who hated his good things to be 
lost, went back and repeated the epigram for his 
daughter’s benefit. 

Ah, me! how hard it is sometimes to listen, 
and smile, and stay the wandering thoughts! 
Mr. Alleyne little guessed with how heavy a 
heart his pretty Juliet praised that sorry jest. 

In the mean while, Archie turned away from 
the house, cursing his unlucky stars, and despair- 
ing over the folly he had committed. What de- 
mon prompted him to speak at such a moment? 
Never, surely, since he had gone backward and 
forward to the house, could he have fallen upon 
a more evil hour for his declaration. Had he 
not been telling himeelf all along that his only 
chance—if indeed he had any chance at all— 
must be far, far distant, when De Benham’s mar- 
riage was over, end things had fallen back into 
their accustomed grooves? Had he not resolved 
within himself to wait and serve in silence, earn- 
ing her friendship, deserving her trust, surround- 
ing her with small observances, and betraying 
himself by no word or look till the time came 
when he felt that he might speak out the love 
that was in him? And now—fool that he was! 
—had he not thrown his chance away, perhaps 
forever? 

He would have patronized the roof of an om- 
nibus most nights, and gone back to town sub 
Jove, blissfully smoking his cigar; but he was 
in no mood just now for those cheap metropoli- 
tan joys. So he set off walking fast and furi- 
ously, not without a strong inclination to knock 
his head against every wall he came to, and 
chewed the bitter cud of his reflections by the 
way. 

Striding eastward, and, like a born Londoner, 
instinctively taking the most direct road, he went 
through Kensington Gardens, struck across the 
Park to Grosvenor Gate, and followed the line of 
Grosvenor Street, intending to enter Regent 
Street by Maddox Street, and so steer his way 
home through Oxford Street, Great Russell 
Street, and Southampton Row. By the time he 
had crossed the Park and got to Grosvenor Gate, 
the lamp-lighters were going their rounds, and it 
was getting rapidly dusk. In Grosvenor Street 
he slackened his pace a little, having walked off 
some of his impatience; and as he crossed Bond 
Street into Lower Maddox Street, going up to- 
ward St. George’s, Iianover Square, there came 
upon him agreeable reminiscences of a certain 





smoking mixture which he remembered to have 
bought once upon a time over the counter of a 
gloomy little tobacconist’s shop in an equally 
gloomy little side street called Mill Street, which 
runs down at an angle at the back of the church 
and opens into Conduit Street just against that 
corner shop where dwelt whilom one Rodwell, 
beloved of book-fanciers. Following the bent 
of his reminiscence Archie then turned aside, 
sought and found the shop, and requested the 
Israelitish damsel in attendance to provide him 
with half a pound of the mixture aforesaid. 
This transaction effected, he purchased also a ci- 
gar, and lit it by the aid of a little gas-jet in a 
glass shade placed especially for that purpose at 
the door of the shop. 

Now it happened that the shop was ill-lighted, 
and the street at this point narrow and dark, so 
that the daylight having quite faded from above, 
this little gas-jet cast quite a friendly gleam across 
the pavement. Standing beside the gleam, 
though not in the path of it, Archie, having lit 
his cigar and put his. half pound of mixture in 
his pocket, then waited for a few moments at the 
door, looking out absently, and thinking still of 
the unlucky thing that he had done. 

Presently a Hansom cab came rattling at full 
speed round by the church, and drew up at the 
entrance of Mill Street, about eight houses from 
the tobacconist’s. From this cab a gentleman 
alighted somewhat slowly and feebly, examined 
the contents of his purse under the street-lamp 
at the corner, and paid the driver. It was now 
so dark and his thoughts were so busy elsewhere, 
that until his attention was arrested by some- 
thing familiar in the gentleman’s appearance and 
something odd in his manner of proceeding, Ar- 
chie saw, but saw without observing, this com- 
monest of street incidents. 

The gentleman, it has been said, alighted and 
dismissed his cab. He then, however, stood still 
for some seconds, looking anxiously back in the 
direction by which he had come, and up Maddox 
Street toward Regent Street to the left, and down 
Mill Street toward Conduit Street straight ahead 
—like a man anxious to escape observation, and 
to make certain that he is not being followed. 
This done, he came down Mill Street, stooping 
somewhat in his gait, and passed the tobacco- 
nist’s door so closely that if Archie had not in- 
voluntarily drawn back their coats would have al- 
most brushed together as he went by. 

At that moment the light of the gas-jet fell full 
upon him, and Archie recognized De Benham. 

First surpgise, then blank wonder, kept Archie 
for the moment from darting out upon his friend 
and hailing him, as at any other time he would 
have done. He waited—looked after him— 
watched him to the corner of Conduit Street, 
and there saw him pause again, and again look 
cautiously round in every direction as before. 
Then, having satisfied himself, apparently, that 
he was not being tracked, he crossed over, fol- 
lowing the continuation of Mill Street on the 
other side of the road. But before he was half- 
ie across Conduit Street, Archie was at his 

eels. 





CHAPTER LX. 
AN INVALID’s WHIM. 


THE continuation of Mill Street after crossing 
Conduit Street inclines a little to the right, nar- 
rows presently into an alley for foot-passengers, 
and ends in a covered way opening upon the 
north end of Saville Row. It is just one of those 
odd, grimy little nooks and corners which are 
the delight of curiosity-hunters and lovers of 
book-stall literature, no less than of business men, 
telegraphic messengers, and the rest of that hur- 
ried class which is always in search of a short 
cut. It was down this alley and through this 
covered passage that Archie followed ‘Temple 
De Beaham into Saville Row. 

Where could he be going at this hour, in the 
dark, with so much precaution? Why all this 
care not tobe seen? Why allthis mystery? It 
is to be feared that Archie, when he started in 
pursuit of his friend’s footsteps, never stopped to 
ask himself whether, if mystery there were, he 
had any right to attempt to search out the heart 
of it. 

Meanwhile De Benham crossed the turning to 
New Burlington Street and went down the east 
side of Saville Row. Archie followed, on the 
opposite pavement. About half-way down, De 
Benham suddenly stopped and looked round. 
Archie, on the watch for some such movement, 
fell back into the shelter of a doorway, and wait- 
ed as if to be let in. Then De Benham quick- 
ened his pace; hurried on a few yards farther ; 
knocked at the door of a house that seemed rath- 
er larger than most of its neighbors; and was 
immediately admitted. 

It was a gloomy-looking house, showing no 
gleam of light from any of its numerous win- 
dows. Archie crossed over and examined it. 
There was a brass plate upon the door, and a 
brass number. He could just distinguish the 
number ; but there was no street-lamp near, and 
the night was now so dark that he found it im- 
possible to make out the name upon the plate. 
He even took off his glove and tried to feel out 
the letters, but in vain. Just then, a policeman 
came by and looked at him suspiciously. At the 
same moment he heard a sound of footsteps and 
voices within; so he darted down the steps with 
as much alacrity as if he had been contemplating 
a burglary. He then went as far as the entrance 
to the Albany, and there waited for a quarter of 
an hour or more, watching the house, and won- 
dering how soon De Benham would come out. 
Soon it began to rain heavily; whereupon Ar- 
chie abandoned his post, turned off into Vigo 
Street, and took refuge in a decent-looking little 
coffee-shop, where he called for half a pint of 
coffee and the Post-office London Directory. 

He soon found what he sought—the street, 





the number, and the name. And the name was 
familiar to him, for it was that of a famous sur- 
geon, a baronet, an author, a man of European 
reputation; one of the shining lights of the sci- 
entific world—Sir Bartholomew Baxter. 

So now the mystery was explained, and Ar- 
chie, as he sipped his coffee, wondered that he 
had not guessed it from the first. Was not Sa- 
ville Row peopled with healers of men? and was 
not De Benham, despite his asseveration to the 
contrary, not only in bad health, but, as it should 
seem, in just that stage of bad health when, with- 
out apparently having any thing definite the mat- 
ter with him, a man seems daily to take less and 
less hold upon life? That he should visit his 
doctor by stealth was of one piece, after all, with 
his obstinacy in refusing to admit that he was 
ailing. The incomprehensible thing, however, 
was that any sensible man should feel ashamed 
of being ill. For if he was not ashamed of it, 
what other motive could he have in denying it? 
Was he unwilling to alarm his mother? If so, 
he might be quite sure that his looks had already 
alarmed that tender heart quite sufficiently. Or 
was it that, being on the eve of marriage, he 
feared lest any confession of illness on his part 
might give cause for delay ? 

Well, be ail this as it might, it was some satis- 
faction to know that De Benham was taking care 
of himself at last, and that he had placed him- 
self in such good hands as those of Sir Bartholo- 
mew Baxter. 

Having settled these questions with himself, 
Archie dismissed the subject from his mind; 
and but for something that happened about a 
week later, would almost have forgotten it. 

Now, all the world knows that the renowned 
Mr. Poole, who lights up so beautifully on the 
evening of every ninth of November, and who is 
justly proud of the privilege of making coats and 
other garments for a certain High and Puissant 
and deservedly popular Personage, hath his shop 
—or, more politely, his place of business—in Sa- 
ville Row. ‘Those who do not know this fact— 
who are not penetrated, so to speak, with the 
fame and praise of Poole and his ‘‘so-potent 
art”—are simply barbarians, anthropophagi, 
dwellers in Cimmerian darkness. Not so Archi- 
bald Blyth. He had long since worshiped from 
afar off. He had long since cherished a fond but 
hopeless ambition. ‘That ambition he now re- 
solved for once to gratify. 

He would have a suit from Poole, to wear at 
De Benham’s wedding. 

The occasion justified the deed. Never again, 
most surely, would it be Archie's destiny to act 
as best man to a lord. 

So he repaired again to Saville Row about a 
week after the date of his evening adventure ; 
and this time he went very early in the morning, 
between eight and nine o'clock, going all that 
distance out of his way before business hours in 
the City. Mr. Poole’s aristocratic employés were 
themselves only just arriving, and doubtless took 
it somewhat ill that any customer should intrude 
upon them at that unwonted season. Archie, 
however, gave his order; was measured; and 
came forth rejoicing; and lo! as he emerged 
once more upon the street, he found himself face 
to face with Temple De Benham. 

‘¢What!—Archie?” said De Benham, evident- 
ly disconcerted. ‘*‘ Who would have dreamed of 
meeting you here—and at this hour of the morn- 
in ”? 


“Ts that so wonderful? Well now, the last 
time I met you here, it was in the evening ; and 
you were going into Sir Bartholomew Baxter's.” 

De Benham changed color. 

‘What do you mean?” he said, angrily. 
‘¢ What business—” 

And having got so far, he checked himself 
in some confusion. 

But Archie, remembering that he had to do 
with a sick man, already regretted the retort. 

‘* What business is it of mine?” he said, gen- 
tly. ‘* Well, it is so far my business that I am 
thankful to know you are at last doing the right 
thing. What does Sir Bartholomew say to you?” 

** You are gratuitously assuming that I went 
to him as a patient,” said De Benham, looking 
more and more annoyed. 

**Of course, I assume it. But there!—keep 
your own counsel, if you prefer it.” 

They were strolling slowly up the street as 
they talked; and now, having reached the top, 
turned as by tacit agreement, and strolled slowly 
back again. Not till they had so turned, did 
De Benham speak again. 

**If I do keep my own counsel, Archie,” he said 
at length, ‘‘ it is from no want of regard, or grat- 
itude, toward yourself. I do not forget how you 
nursed me day and night when I was sick, and 
helpless, and almost dying. I can never forget 
that, dear old fellow.” (And here he put his 
hand affectionately through Archie’sarm.) ‘But 
—but it may be that I am more nervous about 
myselt than I need be—and without sufficient 
cause—and that, having made up my mind to 
say nothing to any one— I’m sure, however, 
you understand what I mean.” 

**T don’t know what you wish me to under- 
stand,” said Archie, bluntly; ‘‘ but what I do 
understand is, that you believe yourself to be in 
a bad way, and wish to keep it secret from every 
one but the doctor.” 

De Benham almost stamped with impatience. 

*“*No—no—no,” he said, irritably. ‘‘ You 
wholly misapprehend me. I do not believe that 
I am in a bad way. I don’t doubt that I even 
fancy myself worse thanI am. And I know that 
I have no kind of organic disease—none what- 
ever. Sir Bartholomew Baxter assures me of it.” 

“Then I can’t see why—” 

‘*That is precisely it. You can’t see why I 
should be reserved about it; and I can’t make 
you see why except that it is just an invalid’s 
whim. Still, an invalid’s whim, I should sup- 

, is reason enough.” 

**Oh, certainly.” 





‘* You'll oblige me by saying nothing about it ?” 

‘** About what?” said Archie. 

‘* Well—about our present conversation.” 

** All right. I won’t mention it.” 

“*Nor—nor yet about Sir Bartholomew Bax- 
ter.” 

Archie gave the required promises; but added 
that he wished he could know for certain that 
De Benham was less, ill than he looked. 

“*Tt doesn’t matter how I look,” De Benham 
replied, ‘‘so long as there is nothing organically 
wrong. Change of air and scene is all I need. 
Before I have been a month away, I shall be 
stronger than ever.” 

,. And then he looked at his watch, and declared 
‘that he had not another moment to spare. 

‘*T have an appointment,” he said, ‘at a quar- 
ter before nine; and it is that “already.” 

‘You're just at the door, however,” replied 
Archie, taking his destination for granted. 

Again De Benham reddened, and looked vexed. 

‘*Very true,” he said, hastily. ‘‘ Very true. 
By-the-way, Sir Bartholomew doesn’t know who 
I am, or any thing about me—so be sure you 
never come inquiring if I am here, or any thing 
of that sort.” 

**No, no—not I.” 

** And you will keep your promises faithfully, 
I know.” 

To which Archie once mote responded, ‘‘ All 
right ;” and then, being arrived at Sir Bartholo~ 
mew’s house, they shook hands and parted. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
ANTE-NUPTIAL. 


Tue month that elapsed between the date of 
the announcement in the Morning Post and the 
eventful twenty-fifth of April went by as such 
intervals are wont to go by; that is to say, busi- 
ly, and therefore quickly. Miss Hardwicke was 
absorbed, for the most part, in the ordering of her 
trousseau, and De Benham in the study of esti- 
mates, architectural drawings, and so forth; for 
he was now fast setting the works on foot at Ben- 
hampton, and arranging how they should be car- 
ried forward in his absence. His mother, too, 
for whose use a special suite of rooms was to be 
prepared in the new building, had decided to 
settle meanwhile in a furnished house that hap- 
pened just then to be vacant about half-way be- 
tween Monmouth and Benhampton; and he was 
anxious to establish her in her new home before 
he left England. It was a pretty little house 
enough, with a garden, a paddock, and accommo- 
dation for a pony and chaise; but it wanted 
many comforts, to supply which took up no small 
share of the young man’s time and thoughts. 
And then, besides all this, there were settlements 
to be drawn up, and a world of subsidiary mat- 
ters to be attended to on all hands, 

It so happened, therefore, that the engaged 
people did not see very much of each other in 
these days. De Benham was continually going 
down into Monmouthshire; and by-and-by Miss 
Hardwicke also left town, having elected to spend 
the last fortnight of her maiden life at her broth- 
er’s seat in Kent—an old, rambling, gabled, tur- 
reted, red-brick mansion of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod, purchased by her father some forty years 
before. 

De Benham, however, ran over twice to Hard- 
wicke Hall in the course of that last fortnight ; 
arriving the first time about an hour before din- 
ner and leaving early the next morning; and 
remaining the second time from Saturday to 
Monday. But there was even then so much 
business to be discussed that his visits had in 
them as little of the character of a lover's visits 
as can well be imagined. Their talk when they 
were together was of wings and gateways, mach- 
icolations and battlements, capitals, mouldings, 
traceries, and the like; sometimes, also, of in- 
vestments and land ; but of happy years to come, 
and tender promises, and sweet hopes reaching 
far into the golden future—never. 

Still, De Benham went creditably through the 
business of his part; especially on the occasion 
of his last visit to Hardwicke Hall—going to 
church on the Sunday, for instance, and sitting 
next to Claudia in the great cushioned tamily 
pew, at both morning and afternoon service; 
sharing her hymn-book when they sang; walk- 
ing with her in the grounds after luncheon; and 
fulfilling all those devoirs and observances due 
from an engaged man toward the lady by whom 
he is to be made happy in less than a week. 
For when De Benham went down into Kent that 
Saturday afternoon, they were to be married in 
London on the following Thursday. 

Yet, even now, as he walked by her, and talked 
to her, and sat with her, and called her by her 
name, it seemed to him as if he could not believe 
that she was in truth to be his wife—that in the 
course of a few more days they two were to be in- 
dissolubly united—that for at least the next eight 
or ten months, if not for a still longer time, they 
were to be utterly alone together, strangers in 
strange lands—strangers even to each other. 
What should they talk about, he sometimes 
asked himself, in those long evenings which they 
must soon be spending together in solitary Swiss 
and Italian hotels? What pursuits, what tastes 
were they likely to have in common? Should 
he ever know her much more intimately than he 
knew her now? And then he thought with a 
kind of blank despair of that far-off time when, 
if they both lived, they should both have grown 
old and weary—weary of the long years, and 
weary of each other. 

‘*T really think we had better push on at once 
for Amiens,” said he, as they sat .together that 
Sunday evening with a traveling map of Europe 
spread out between them on the table. ‘‘We 
leave London Bridge, you see, by the tidal train 
at twelve, and arrive at Boulogne at six thirty- 
five. A couple of hours more would carry us to 
Amiens, where, instead of the dirt and noise of 
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we find a quaint old town, and a fine 


**T detest Bou! 
** You don’t thi 
2. ” 


” said Miss Hardwicke. 
it would make the journey 


‘*Not for me. We have generally gone 
through to Paris without stopping.” 
es. rooms in Paris are engaged,” said De 
Benham, ‘‘I have stipulated for a salon over- 
looking the garden of the ‘Tuileries.” 

“*That will be very pleasant,” she replied. 

And then, for a few minutes, they were both 
silent. Mr. Hardwicke, meanwhile, was dozing 
over his paper in the adjoining drawing-room. 

**] have calcu- 
lated that we shall 
be at Lucerne about 
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days in Paris, one 
day from Paris to 
another 
to 


from Basle to Lu- 
cerne.”” 

**'The best hotel 
at Lucerne,” saj 
Miss Horiwitt 
**is the Schweizer- 
hof.” 

**T fear there is 
not much novelty 
for you in Switzer- 
land, Claudia,” said 
De Benham. 

**T don’t care for 
novelty,” she re- 
plied, indifferently. 

“The — greater 
part of Italy, how- 
ever, will be new 


to you.” 

*Yes. I know. 
only Florence and 
Milan.” 

** See,” said De 
Benham, running 


his finger along the 
map as he spoke, 
“here lies our 
route: Florence— 
Rome — Naples — 
Sicily— Cephalonia 
—Corinth—Athens 
—the Dardanelles 
— Constantinople. 
Now we reach our 
limit, and begin to 
turn our faces west- 
ward. Constanti- 
nople to Trieste by 
steamer—Venice— 
Vienna—Prague— 
Dresden—Berlin— 
- the Hague — Am- 
sterdam—home.” 

“Tt isan immense 
journey,” said Miss 
Hardwicke. 

“We are not 
obliged to carry out 
our programme; 
we can turn back 
when we please.” 

‘Of course.” 

And then they 
were silent again. 

*“We have un- 
dertaken a still lon- 
ger journey togeth- 
er, Claudia,” De 
Benham said, pres- 
ently, trying hard 
to infuse some lit- 
tle tenderness into 
his voice. ‘* I trust 
it will be a—na hap- 
py one.” 

**T trust so too,” 
she answered; not 


lifting her eyes, 
however, from the 
map. 


“Tt depends, I 
suppose, upon our- 
selves,” 

‘*T suppose so.” 

He looked at her 
as if he would read 
her through and 
through; but there 
was nothing to read 
—not the slightest 
passing tremor, not 
the faintest varia- 
tion of color. Her 
voice was as leyel, 
her attitude as in- 
different, as if they 
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file; the bedroom candles were brought; and 
Mr. Hardwicke, having invited De Benham toa 
cigar in the library, discreetly withdrew. 

‘It is good-by, Claudia, as well as good- 
night,” said the young man, when they were left 
alone. ‘‘I shall be gone to-morrow morning be- 
fore your breakfast hour.” . 

‘* You really take the first train ?” 

‘*T must, in order that my mother may not be 
traveling too late.” 

‘Lady De Benham lias not yet seen her 
house ?” 
|  **Not yet; nor has she visited Benhampton 
| since my father was buried there.” 
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were discussing 
probabilities of rain 
or sunshine. 


Just then the Twin Giants made their appear- | 


ance, each carrying a mahogany form, which he 
placed close against the front drawing-room door. 
Then came the butler with a reading-desk and a 


pyramid of prayer-books, and deposited the same | 


with much solemnity upon the table at which 
his master was sitting ; the women-servants fol- 
lowed next, in order of domestic precedence; 
and lastly, the two coachmen and three grooms. 
The household being now all assembled, De 
Benham and Claudia came in from the farther 
drawing-room, and Mr, Hardwicke read pray- 
ers. 

Then the servants trooped out again in single 


ing—in the church, Claudia.” And as he said 
this, De Benham took her hand, and tried 
again to make his accents sound more lover-like. 
Miss Hardwicke smiled, faintly. 
‘*Good-night,” she said, withdrawing her 
hand, and moving toward the door. 
‘*Good-night,” he replied, and touched her 
cheek lightly with his lips. And then he went 
down for half an hour and smoked a cigarette 
with his future brother-in-law in the big Gothic 
library down stairs. 
| He left the house next morning before seven, 
and was driven to the station by Mr. Hardwicke. 
| Claudia, who never breakfasted before nine, was 
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a seat behind for the smart groom who stood by, 
hat in hand, waiting to put the pony in and driva 
his new mistress to Benhampton. Seeing with 
what love and care her son had provided all 
these things for her comfort, Lady De Benham 
tried to forget for a while that she was so soon 
to be parted from him, and to be as happy as ho 
desired that she should be. 

From the cottage they drove in the new chaise 
to Benhampton, where they found a crowd of 
masons already at work upon the outer walls, 
| and a clerk’ of the works established in the little 
| nook which used to be occupied by the Bowstead 
| family. Having gone over every part of the 

ruins, and compared 
SS . the _ existing re- 

SS) mains with the arch- 

itect’s plans and 
drawings, they then 
walked down the 
hill together to the 
church. Here Lady 
De Benham, who 
had crossed that 
threshold but once 
before, and then on 
the saddest day in 
her life, knelt down 
under ‘the north 
window against the 
chancel, ‘bowed her 
face on her hands, 
and -murmured a 
prayer over the spot 
where lay the hus- 
band of her youth. 

**Tt was nearly 
+ twenty years ago,” 
she said, rising up, 
pale and tearful. 
** Twenty sorrowful 
years ago—but it 
seems like yester- 
day.” 

“*Tt was yester- 
day—it is to-day,” 
replied her son, sad- 
ly. ‘*There is no 
past for those who 
love.” 

They walked 
round the church, 
and looked at the 
monuments. 

‘“‘They were a 
goodly _ family,” 
said Lady De Ben- 
ham; ‘‘and you, 
Temple, are the last 
of their name and 

**T would I were 
not so,” he replied, 
gloomily. 

“Tt seems in- 
credible: that—that 
he should be no 
nearer to us now, 
and no more, than 
one of these.” 

‘*Nay, mother, 
one may do worse 
than go over to so 
noble a majority.” 

Lady De Benham 
shook her head, and 
smiled sadly. 

‘* Alas! my son,” 
she said. ‘‘A ma- 
jority of dust and 
ashes !” 

The young man 
looked round, and 
his eye kindled. 

** Diamond dust, 
then — every grain 
of it!” he said, 
proudly. ‘See, 
mother—two years 
ago I stood before 
that altar, in the 
presence of these 
dead, and I vowed, 
because they were 
my people, and for 
the sake of the name 
I bore, to win back 
the lands they had 
won; and to build 
up. the house they 
had built; and to 
be, for their honor 
more than for my 
own, De Benham 
of Benhampton. I 
have kept my vow 
—in two years—in 
| . two short years !” 

Ashesaid this his 
color changed, and 
he leaned against a 
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**T hope she will like the cottage;” said Miss 
| Hardwicke. 

| .**Ay—and the servants, and the pony and 
chaise—if she is not too lonely.” 

‘*Tt will amuse her to watch the, progress of 
the building.” 

**Yes—and she will have my letters. However, 
this is but a flying visit. I bring her back again 
on Wednesday.” ‘ 

Miss Hardwicke took up her candle. 

**You also go to town on Wednesday ?” said 
De Benham. 

** At the latest.” 

** Then we meet no more till Thursday morn- 


not even awake when jhe went away. All that 
day his mother and he were traveling down to 
Monmouth, and in the evening they supped. to- 
gether in a sitting-room of the Beaufort Arms 
hotel, overlooking the market-place... The next 


| morning they started early, and went to see, the. 


little home that he had prepared for her use—a 
charming cottage embowered in roses, with a 
rustic veranda, a thatched roof, and a ‘garden 
nearly two acres in extent. . Here Lady De Ben- 


ham found on the walls engravings from. her fa- 
vorite pictures; in the book-case, copies of her 
_| favorite authors; in her stable and coach-honse, 

a shaggy-looking pony and a basket-chaise, with 


pillar for support. 

‘*Tt is nothing,” 
he faltered. ‘‘Only 
the old giddiness.” 

‘Your hand is cold—you tremble! Oh, the 
fatal vow! I see it all now—and you have sac- 
rificed your health to keep it.” 

‘¢T would do it again,” he answered, recover- 
ing himself by an effort. - ‘‘I would sacrifice all 
that I have sacrificed twice over—ay, ten times 
over—to achieve the same end.” 

‘*Heaven grant that you have not sacrificed 
your happiness, too, my own boy!” said Lady De 
Benham, with a pang of apprehension. ‘‘I have 
sometimes feared of late—” 

He interrupted her by an imperious gesture. 

‘“‘Hush!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Not a word of 
| that, mother. Shall we go out into the air?” 
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THE TWO VALENTINES. 
A TRICK OF DAN CUPID’S. 
p 
Dax Currp sat ip his easy-chair, 
Mending his pen with a busy air; 
"Twas Valentine's Eve, and nearly night, 


A tap at the door, but was not quite sure; 
It might be the wing of a passing bird 
ie, or a snap, of the furniture 
bought it cheap at a poet's sale, 
And poets’ effects are apt to be frail) ; 
But the door was opened, and in there tripped 


pid, do write me a Valentine |” 

Sly Cupid smiled at the maiden’s plea, 

And “Who is it for, my child?” quoth he. 

‘For Harry, of course,” said the bright-eyed lass, 
As she stole a look in the mantle-glass. 

“Do you love him?” “Love him! Of course I do; 
But I never intend to tell him so; 

"Tis mine to listen, and his to sue, 

And, alas! he says never a word, you know; 

But I'll give him my love in a Valentine, 

And leave him to guess if the gift is mine.” 

Dan Cupid thought for a minute or two, 

Then over the paper his quick pen flew, 

Until “There, my dear, do you think that'll do?” 
He aske@, as he gave her the tiny sheet. 

“Do!” cried the maiden. “Dear Cupid, its sweet! 
Oh, what shall I give you, you love, for this?” 
“The price,” quoth Dan Cupid, “is just one kiss!” 
With a coy little blush the price was paid, 

And off to the post tripped the happy maid. 


II. 
“ Aha!” cried Dan, as he smacked his lips 
And blew a kiss from his finger-tips, 
“Go your ways forsooth, for a pretty dear; 
Your Harry's a craven swain, I fear, 
If he doesn't—Hullo! whom have we here?” 
For a rat-tat-tat was heard once more, 
And a handsome youth flung wide the door, 
Who, stopping a moment to breathe and smile, 
Cried, ‘‘ Cupid, good fellow, I've run a mile 
To own to you I'm a rhymeless dunce: 
You must write me a Valentine at once!” 
“Must I?” quoth Cupid. ‘Pray who are you? 
And whom must this billet be written to?” 
“Oh, Harry’s my name; but never mind me, 
For the Valentine is to Kitty, you see. 
To what other girl could it possibly be?” 
“Ah! then you love Kitty?” “I love her more 
Than e’er mortal maiden was loved before; 
But, you see, I rather—that is—I doubt— 
In short, for my life, I can't quite find out 
Whether Kitty loves me in return, and so 
(As I haven’t the cheek to speak out, you know) , 
I'm resolved at least to offer her mine . 
In the incog. style of a Valentine.” 
While Harry was talking, sly Cupid wrote 
And folded a fragrant, tinted note, 
Then sald, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“There's the best I can do for you now; good-by !” 
“But the price? No guerdon, I'm sure, is dear—” 
Quoth Cupid, ‘* We'll settle the bill next year ;” 
And, closing the door with a roguish grace, 
He laughed till the tears ran down his face; 
For why? With the single change of name 
These two notes he'd written were just the same! 


Til. 
“Here's a curious riddle!” young Harry cried, 
As he stood next morning by Kitty's side; 
“IT posted a Valentine yester eve 
To a maiden I know, and, by George, I receive 
This morning a copy—the very same— 
A perfect fac-simile, save the name!” 
‘Indeed !" cried Miss Kitty. ‘Oh, pray let me see, 
For the very same thing has happened to me!” 
He looked in her eyes for a moment's space, 
And the blush grew deep on her bright young face— 
Into what happened next neither you nor I 
Have any particular business to pry; 
But Cupid, sly rogue, is perfectly clear 
That his bill will be settled before next year. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Buoxrrr.—The Table of Contents to Bazar, Vol. II., 
is now ready, and can be obtained gratis from the 
news-dealers or publishers. 

Srupent.—There are free classes connected with the 
Cooper Institute, where you may gain the instruction 
you desire. You had better write to them for fuller 
particulars than we can give. 

A Sunsorrpez.—You will find described in some of 
the past Numbers of the Bazar the best means for get- 
ting rid of freckles and excessive fatness, 

M. I. B. L. M.—The lines you quote are not by any 
poet of fame. 

Unsopnistica TE SunsortBEr.—(Sic) is a Latin word, 
meaning “thus” or “so,” and is generally used in quot- 
ing to indicate that the original word is given, though 
incorrect“ W. C. London” means West Central Lon- 
don, a postal district in that metropolis, 

C. W.—It is not the usual thing for “‘ ladies to shake 
hands with gentlemen on a first introduction ;" but 
there is nothing “improper” in doing so.—Say what 
you have to say without thinking too much about the 
manner of saying, and you will be probably as “ good 
a conversationalist” as you are capable of being. 

Daerss-MAKER.—The Marie Antoinette corsage— 
heart-shaped, with puffed sleeves frilled at the el- 
bow—is well illustrated by the Blue Poplin Waist, 
No. 4, page 109, Bazar No. 7, Vol. III. Next this is 
No. 5, the Maria Theresa corsage, with square neck, 
and sleeves plain to the elbow and frilled below. 
These two corsages are the best and most fashion- 
able styles for dinner and full-dress parties. For 
plainer house dresses Figures No. 2 and 8, on the 
same page, are the best models you can have. 

Pansy AND Orners.—On comparison of similar qual- 
ities, we have found the Buffalo Brand black alpacas 
made of finer wool, purer in color, and cheaper than 
the Royal Standard or other alpacas, for which reason 
we regard them as the best in market. Another very 
beautiful fabric, second only to silk, is the Beaver Mo- 
hair, which is remarkably lustrous and silky in ap- 
pearance, and of a rich shade of fast black. Either 
will make you an elegant street suit. You can be 
sure of the brands by observing that a ticket is at- 
tached to each piece, bearing a picture of the respect- 
ive animals from which they are named. We will in- 
form you where to obtain the goods you desire on re- 
ceipt of your real address and a stamp. 

H. N.—A file of last year's Bazar will furnish many 
patterns for working on Java canvas. 





Breprz.—Your questions were answered in Bazar, 
Vol. IIL, No. 6. We can give you no special inform- 
ation about worsted work beyond the very fall expla- 
nations and patterns that you find in our colamns.— 
We make a point of answering letters as epeedily as 
possible; but as the “next paper,” in which a reply is 
often requested, is frequently in press when the letter 
arrives, and as among the crowd each correspondent 
must wait her turn, some delay must be expected and 
patiently borne. 

Suzsorter.—Barrow-coats are made of a width of 
flannel attached to a broad straight band worn around 
the infant’s body. The band is fastened in front, and 
the flannel is pinned around the child's feet and limbs 
for-warmth, 

Tur Maztyz.—With blonde hair naturally curly you 
ought to wear a stylish coiffure, and your friends have 
reason to complain if you do not. Part it at the sides, 
let the front be very fluffy, and roll it up high and back 
from the forehead. Geta false chatelaine of two thick 
plaits to extend from near the front of the head to the 
nape of the neck. Then make light airy curls of your 
back hair, and let them droop over and among the 
braids behind. If you object to false hair, make plaits 
of your own hair over topsies, and still have a few of 
the becoming curls. The thin curls now worn require 
very little hair. You can get the false plaits for $10 or 
$15. A blue bow near the left ear is the only orna- 
ment, 

A. B. C.—You ask what it costs to give a fashion- 
able party. People in New York seem to be vying 
with each other to spend the most money on such oc- 
casions, and sums as large as ten thousand dollars 
have been wasted upon these social frivolities; but 
we have never discovered that the result has been 
more satisfactory to any one except the vulgar, who 
make such a display of their riches. There is a good 
story told of an English embassador at the Court of 
Naples, who gave a charming party, which, however, 
cost but very little money. This fact became known, 
and people began to talk of the parsimony of his Ex- 
cellency, whereupon he immediately sent out invita- 
tions for another party. Every one went, expecting 
something magnificent in cost to make up for past 
deficiencies. On arriving at the embassador’s hotel 
there was no preparation whatsoever for the occa- 
sion; but a spirit-lamp was brought in, and his Ex- 
cellency taking a handfal of bank-notes, threw them 
into the flame, and said to the astonished guests: ‘I 
suppose you are now satisfied; this is the end of the 
party ” 

Anxrety.—We know nothing of the article you re- 
fer to, and, as you are equally ignorant of its compo- 
sition, we would recommend you not to use it until 
you can do so with knowledge. 

WiiuEetmina.—The Messrs. Harper & Brothers will 
publish in a few weeks their ‘‘ Bazar Book of Deco- 
rum,” which will, no doubt, satisfy your requirements. 
The price will be low.—It would be quite proper for 
you to inyite the gentlemen with whom you are but 
“ slightly acquainted,” if you deem them suitable com- 
panions for the youthfal members of your own family. 

Prerromrry.—“ A tea-table for eight” should be, as 
far as possible, symmetrically arranged, with the host- 
ess and her tray of materials—tea-pot, cups, saucers, 
etc.—in the middle of one side, a guest on the right 
and left, three guests opposite, and one at either end 
of the table. Each guest should have a small plate 
with a small knife and dessert spoon. The butter 
should be in the centre, flanked on either side with 
cake-baskets and plates of bread and toast. The 
dish of sweetmeats, or other delicacy or delicacies, 
may be placed in front of the vis-d-vis of the hostess, 
etc. Every thing, in fact, should be so placed on the 
table as to preserve symmetry and facilitate conven- 
ience. 

Dxmoorat.—A short dancing dress is very appropri- 
ate for a young lady of nineteen at a large dancing 
party. Consult Bazar Nos. 5 and 7 of Vol. III. for de- 
signs. Ladies seldom wear a watch at parties. Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. IL., will tell you more about jewelry than 
we have space for here. It is not refined taste for a 
very young lady to wear elaborate jewelry.—We do 
not make purchases for our readers.—Repondez s'il 
vous plait means Reply, if you please; and pour pren- 
dre congé is to take leave or to say good-by. 

Karz.—If you are willing to dance with the gentle- 
tleman who asks you to do so, say “ Yes, certainly,” 
or, “‘ With pleasure.”—A Swiss over-skirt is proper for 
a young married lady. 

Syiviz.—Your black alpaca flounces will look well 
bound with plaid or with colored braid stitched on. 
Two ruffles are stylish. For the over-skirt use Pat- 
tern No. 10, Bazar No. 7, Vol. III. 

Car.otta.—Y our suggestion about the draped shawl 
is good.—It does not pay to have silk dyed, as it makes 
it flimsy and often threadbare. Why not let the scour- 
ers restore it to its original cleanliness ? 

M. L, C.—It is said that the French Empress has 
brought back from her Eastern tour a fancy for bro- 
cades and embroidery. Would it not be better to let 
your brocade wait until we hear further?—Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos.6 and 7, Vol. III., for hints 
about making mourning dresses, and for old ladies’ 
fashions.—Your black silk, as you describe it, will do 
admirably for visiting or church, it you go in a car- 
riage; but a ‘rather long skirt” will not do at all for 
walking.—We do not make purchases for our readers 
or accept commission. 

Aanes.—A gored skirt and short basque with revers 
and sash of gros grain, and bands on the skirt piped 
with gros grain, is the best way of making up your 
nine yards of alpaca. 

Anna.—Get the drap de Paris or else the gros grain 
alpaca described in Bazar No. 6, Vol. III., tor a suit. 
Use Pattern No. 1, Bazar No. 43, Vol. II.—Small hoops 
continue to be worn. 

A Lover or THE Bazar.—Make a burnouse of your 
striped cloth. The best pattern for a water-proof 
wrap is in Bazar No. 17, Vol. II. The pattern of the 
Maria Theresa sleeve is given with the green gros 
grain corsage, No. 5, Bazar No. 7, Vol. III. 

Anniz F.—Make your blue and white plaid suit 
with two skirts and a short loose jacket with flow- 
ing sleeves. Scallop the edges of both skirts and 
jacket, and bind with blue braid. Of the green pop- 
lin make a short basque and demi-train, trimmed 
with bands of the same, piped with satin. Bazar 
No. 7, Vol. IIL, will show you many pretty desig 


Eva.—Make a pink silk for a girl of sixteen with 
short skirt, or else very slight train trimmed with 
Swiss muslin flounces pleated flatly, and a muslin 
tunic made by Pattern No. 10, Bazar No. 7, Vol. III. 
Pointed corsage with three-quarter square neck, Ma- 
ria Theresa sleeve. The New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 1, Vol. ILL, will suggest other designs.—Roll 
your front hair & la Pompadour, and wear braids be- 
hind, and soft, floating, airy curls. Your sister of fif- 
teen should arrange hers in puffs and long Chinese 
plaits, like those shown with a young girl’s dinner 
dress in Bazar No. 2, Vol. ITI. 

Lavy Reaper.—The author of ‘The Bazar Book 
of Decorum,” now in the press of the Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers, the best authority we know on the 
subject, says: “If dame or damsel should be troubled 
by the show of a mustache or beard, we know of no 
means of checking this masculine encroachment but 
by the patient use of the tweezers. The American 
Indians are said to succeed in smoothing their faces 
by persistently plucking out each hair as it grows.” 

Viotet.—Bazar No. 48, Vol. IL., will give you the 
dimensions of an over-skirt similar to the one you 


* admire of cashmere with India cashmere border. The 


under-skirt is in the usual shape, but is cut very nar- 
row. Bazar No. 7, Vol. IIL, will give you a stylish 
upper skirt pattern. 

L. A. J.—Read answer to “L. P. E.,” in Bazar No. 
6, Vol. IIL, for directions about a pleated Gabrielle. 
The white nansook embroidered will be very pretty ; 
but tiny tucks and ruffles are still prettier.—To put 
the hair up on hair-pins overnight is the best way to 
friz it. Children’s hair worn flowing down the back 
need only be braided at night. 

Morte. anp BianonE.—If papa was 80 well satisfied 
with the compliment of a serenade to his daughters 
as to invite the performers to his house, there would 
seem to be no impropriety in the young ladies join- 
ing in the acknowledgment of their politeness by pre- 
senting themselves, although the formality of send- 
ing cards would hardly be necessary.—The picture 
of “Another Year by the Old Clock” has no occult 
meaning; it merely represents two people no longer 
young, supposed to be yielding to the reflections nat- 
ural to the occasion of the close of the old and open- 
ing of the new year. 

C. C. R.—We have no reason to doubt the solvency 
of the institution you refer to; but we, of course, do 
not pretend to indicate any preference or offer any 
guarantees to character. 

ReaprEr.—The Index to the Bazar is furnished gra- 
tuitously by the publishers and news-dealers.—Bea- 
trice Cenci was a noble Roman girl, who was accused 
of murdering her father in revenge for a diabolical 
outrage, and was tortured and beheaded in 1599, with 
her step-mother and brother. Her innocence has sub- 
sequently been proved, though Shelley's poem assumes 
her guilt ; Count Nicolo Cenci, who was a monster of 
iniquity, having been assassinated by some ofhis many 
enemies. Her celebrated portrait by Guido was paint- 
ed just before her execution. 

Gracz.—The first suit for a widow is described in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. IIL 





Tue readers of the Bazar, and all persons of 
refined taste, will delight in Letcurorp’s fra- 
grant Extract or STEPHANOTIS, the Flower of 
Purity. This choice perfume, in elegant cut- 
glass bottles, is for sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





A Sure Remepy for Cumis anp Fever. AyeEnr’s 
Agus Curz never fails.—{Com.] 








Copyinc Wurzt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Whee! a may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —- of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


Why will ye Doubt? 


EARTHLY BLESSINGS. 


‘Tue human system, the most perfect of all the works 
of the Creator, is so constituted that, to be entirel 
healthy, it must throw off the waste, worn-out, an 
poisonous materials as fast as it takes on new mate- 
rials from our food and drink. The food is assimilated, 
and made into nourishing and healthy blood, princi- 

ally through the offices of the stomach, liver, and 

jun The worn-out materials are mostly excreted 
by the liver, lungs, and kidneys; but all medical men 
have heretofore failed to recognize the vast import- 
ance of the liver as a blood-purifying and excreting 
organ. The most learned German physiologists, who 
base their assertions upon actual experiments only, 
state that the amount of Birz which should be manu- 
factured by the liver and poured into the intestines 
each day is two and one-half pounds. All persons in- 
terested to know this fact, and the experiments to 
— it, may see a réswmé of these facts in Professor 
alton’s Physiology. 

Remember one thing more: The bile is something 
more than the natural physic of the bowels, as has 
heretofore been taught by eminent medical men. The 
bile is mostly made up of the waste matter of the 
blood—effete, worn-out, and injurious materials. If 
the liver does not make this bile, and pour it into the 
intestines 1 it remains in the blood as a poison. 
It poisons the blood itself, and circulates, as irritating 
and poisonous matter in the blood, to every organ in 
the system. 

The blood, poisoned with the daily-accumulated ex- 
cess of bile, returns from the liver to the heart, and 
the nerves of the heart are affected. 

Just so with the Lunes, The bile-poisoned blood 

oes from the upper and right cavity of the heart to 
the lower cavity, and thence directly to the lungs, cir- 
culating all through these most delicate organs. The 
lung tissues are poisoned and irritated, and they in- 
vite the scrofulous humors of the blood, because they 
are thus irritated. Hence Hpememr myy which is lo- 














for corsages and sleeves. 

Peart anv Lorra.—Send your white ostrich feath- 
ers to a scourer to be properly cleaned.—Psyche is 
pronounced si-key.—A white or pearl-colored silk re- 
ception dress or a French gray poplin traveling dress 
would be suitable for a brunette to be married in. Ba- 
zar No. 49, Vol. II., gives suggestions for a wedding | 
outfit for both blondes and brunettes. If the bride ' 
wears a traveling dress, the bridegroom’s gloves should 
be of the color of her dress; if a reception dress, both 
should wear white gloves. 





| 


rofula—so defined and proved by Lueou and all 
the most scientific authors. 

Catarrh of the head and throat, Drews, Consti- 
pation, Neural; Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Pal- 
ay aent: jheumatism, Scrofula, Piles, Epileptic 

ts, Headaches, Bronchitis, Heart Disease, Eruptions, 
pica | Cancers, and very many other ases, are 
cause by derangements of the Liver. 

SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT, AND OF 
SOME OF THOSE DISEASES PRODUCED 
BY LIVER COMPLAINT. 

A sallow or yellow color of the skin, or yellowish-brown 
spots on the face and other parts of the body; dullness 
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any of them, and get from their own = the facts. 
Any of them will answer all inquiries of this character. 


CURED OF CATARRH anv LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Rev. Joseph Jones, St. Joseph, Michigan, says: 
“You may refer to me at any time, and I shall be 
— pleased to bear testimony to your extraordinary 


GOVERNOR JACOBS, OF KENTUCKY. 

His Excellency ex-Lieutenant-Governor R. T. Ja- 
cobs, Westpo' entucky, writes, in concluding his 
testimony: “If this should come under the observa- 
tion of any poor sick wretch, racked with pain, who 
has been rotted with calomel, quinine, iron, and such 
like medicines, I earnestly appeal to him to try your 
most valuable discoveries.” 


LIVER DISEASE WITH FEMALE DEBILITY. 

Mary F. Landram (care I. N. Alsop, Esq., Frede- 
ricksburg, Va.) writes: ‘‘May Heaven’s richest bless- 
ings ever be showered on the greatest benefactor of 
his race, Professor R. L. Hamilton, M.D.” 


HAD QUICK CONSUMPTION. 

The eminent divine and missionary, Rev. A. A. Con- 
stantine, 43 Ann Street, New York City, ends his of- 
fering: ‘‘May God bless Fr in all your researches in 
his tt laboratory, and make you his agent in re- 
sto! other thousands to health.” 


CURED OF CONSUMPTION. 
Rev. J. W. Hinkley, Athens, Me., writes: ‘To you, 
with God’s blessing, do I owe my worldly existence.” 
The forcible theological writer, Rev. H. D. Kimball, 
Broadway, New York City, adds to his epistle: 
“ Dr. Hamilton will counsel you wisely in the terrible 
battles you may have with acute or chronic ages.” 


CHRONIC DIARRHEA. 


The eminent pulpit orator, Rev. George H. Jones, 
Boonton, N.J., writes me: “I wish I had the voice 
of seven thunders, and could assemble all the sick in 
the world, I would direct them to you.” 


MOST amen: papaemars: .-—RHEUMA- 


Rev. Isaac Hugg, Pointville, N. J., writes: ‘* Under 
the blessings of Divine Providence, you have done 
great things for me.” 


STRONG CORROBORATION. 
Rev. W; B. Jacobs, 113 Harrison Street, Brooklyn, 


This widely-known clerical editor and divine writes: 
“T frankly express the hope that diseased humanity 
in every part of our land may avail themselves of Pro- 
fessor Hamilton's remarkable skill, and thus share the 
=" blessings so kindly and freely bestowed upon 


DYSPEPSIA, WITH HEART DIFFICULTY. * 
Mrs. JosephineS. Hatch, Provincetown, Mass., writes: 


“My friends say to me, ‘He must be more than man 
who has done this.’” 


SALT-RHEUM AND SCROFULA. 
“Tt is your medicines that have accomplished my 
cure of salt-rheum and scrofula.” 
iss Cuar.oTTr Ruoaprs, 
Cortlandt Centre, Kent Co., Mich. 


CURE OF ASTHMA. 


“ Any letter of inquiry I will cheerfully answer.” 
" ” homme Litt ez, Aston, % A 


RHEUMATISM.—A GREAT CURE. 
“Tn one month I was ‘pews cured, after suffering 
for — rs, and with confinement to bed.” 
m. H. Nexus, Oliopolis, Venango Co., Pa. 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 


John 8. Sharp, Buckhart, Ill., says: “I wish you to 
publish the cure of my wife far and near.” 


ANOTHER.—FITS CURED. 
Miss A. Kelderhouse, Guilderland, N. Y., remarks: 
* And if any doubt the truth of my cure, you may re- 
fer them to me, and I will satisfy them.” 


DISEASE OF THE BOWELS. 
Rey. Augustus Alvord, Ridgebury, Coun., writes 
also: ‘*I deem it a duty and a pleasure to state the 
facts of my cure of this bowel disease, which lasted for 


years.” 
GIVES STRENGTH. 
“T pronounce myself well. Ihave done more hard 
work in the last eight months than before in thirty 
years.” Samvuzt Curtis, Dakota City, Neb. 


A FEW WORDS MORE. 


humbug; for these 
patients HAVE BEEN CURED, as pap 3 olla 


low are a few only, selected from my “ 


according to your judgment. 
j Rev. Washin on Medaris, gag Ohio; Rev. A.C. 
Shepardson, Three Rivers, Mich. ; Rev. Isaac Crouse, 
! Galion, O.; Mrs. L. M. Richardson, Cleburne, Texas ; 
Jacob and Margaret Barnes, Arcata, Cal. ; David Nor- 
man, Yankton, Dacotah Territory; D. W. Russell, 13 
Merchants’ Exchange, Boston; Mrs. Samuel Lee, New 
York Mills, N. Y.; W.C. Porter, Millwood, Mo.; J. A. 
Young, Ravenna, O. ; Samuel M. Wagoner, Esq., Dills- 





bury, ‘a.; Mrs. F. S. Whipple, Cambridge, Vt. ; Mrs. 
A 


t, S. C.; Emily W. Reid, 
Esq, Molin 


. Barnett, Pacolet De 
ttville, LE. 


: 
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A. Pickett, .» Jacksonville, Fla.; Louisa O. Cobb, 
Hubbardton, Vt.; Adam Grubb, Louisville, Ala.; J. 
1 ee Esq., Cattaraugus, N.Y. ; Francis E. Wood, 
Esq., New Road. N.Y.; Mrs. H. A. Taylor, East Troy, 
Wis.; Mrs. M. E. Mitchell, Jersey Shore, Pa.; J. H. 
Spencer, Sugar Grove, Ky.; Wm. Freeburn, Latrobe, 
Neb. H. Hearlein, Esq., Atlanta, Ga.; J. M. Vansyc- 
kle, Esq., Wallula, a Territory ; William 
Walker, Esq., Wellington, lowa; P. Schermerhorn, 
Bloomville, N. ¥.; Mrs. J. Laidiow, Box 703, Fort 
o Ind. ; E. Kate Rodney, Coatesville, Pa. ; Mrs. 
E. W. Nmap Bye ot N. Y.; M. 8. Hamilton, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. ; N. E. Hicks, vrotuaes. Ala. ; J.J. Bisel, 
Lock Haven, Pa.; Mrs. Samuel er, Grout’s Cor- 
ners, Mass. p Cocnnits A. Van Vleit, Jericho, Vt. ; Mrs. 


H. Garrett, Kansas City, Mo.; Benj. Be’ Esq., Mat- 
teawan, NY, Alex. Ha hes, Esq., Poughkee ie, N. 
Y.; Wm. B. ; -» Norwalk, Conn. ; 8. ark- 
er, Esq., Al: N.Y. ; Luke Newell, Mason, N. H. ; 
Mollie A. Brooks, West Point, Ga. ; Mrs. 8. E. Black- 
well, Cokes , 8.C.; Mrs. A. 8. Childs, Richmond, 


CAUTION! 


I hereby caution the public against certain persons 
who have taken advantage of my extensive reputation 
and the wonderful efficiency of my treatment, in palm- 
ing off upon the afflicted worthless trash of various 
80 


4 I to be remedies originated and pre- 
pared by R. Leonidas Hamilton,M.D. Forthe benefit 
of the public I will oy once for all that I DO NOT 
PREP. OR OFFER FOR.S. IN ANY MAN- 


N Beat PATENT MEDICINES OR MEDICINAL 
PREPARATIONS OF THAT CHARACTER WHAT- 
EVER, AND I PRONOUNCE ALL SUCH COUN- 
TERF. Those who buy them, do so at their peril. 
The only remedies I compound, or authorize to be 
compounded, are those I prescribe for my patients 
= z bn my own hands, at No. 546 Broadway, New 
or. ye 


Write to Me, all Ye Afflicted. 


All I wish to know in any cage is the most promi- 
nent symptoms; and they can just as well be written 
as told to a physician, and I can treat the case as easi- 
ly as jane the patient were present. 
All invalids afflicted with the diseases referred to, or 
with any form of chronic disease, can write me at once 
and I will answer you promptly and to the point, an 
state fully the facts as they appear, and whether you 
can or can not be saved. Do not give up, even though 
Fa —- —— has done you no good, for I 
ave saved thousands after all hope had fled and the 
rave was near. The wisdom and goodness of a just 
rovidence wil! not withhold the noble means for the 

— and cure of his suffering and erring chil- 
ren. 

Also, if you expect a full and specific reply to your 
letter, always enclose ten cents. Postage must be 
paid in advance, and all persons under treatment who 
write for advice, or any other purpose, must enclose 
with each letter ten cents; for it must be borne in 
mind that, having so many letters every day, it con- 
sumes time. 

I attend to all correspondence in person, and the 
afflicted public may rely upon my responsibility, and 
that they will be dealt with justly and honorably. 


ONE WORD MORE, DEAR READER, NOTICE. 

The full history of all the above cases (besides ro f 
more), my theory of diseases and the only natural, 
safe, and positive treatment for all chronic complaints 
biographical sketch of Prof. H.’s remarkable life, and 
his steel-plate likeness —a valuable work for every 
family —Sxent Freez, by giving your name and post- 
office address. 


All letters must be addressed thus: 


R. LEONIDAS HAMILTON, M.D., 
No. 546 BROADWAY, 
Care of Post-Office Box No. 4952, New York. 


The number of the Post-Office Box must be put on 
each letter to insure safety. 


Steinway & Sons, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANO: FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 

remium on gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
ewe ae | articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet. a 
long-felt and frequently-expressed want, by persons 
of moderate means, teachers, schools, &c., have per- 
fected arrangements for the manufacture of an entire- 
ly new style of instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, e, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos; 
the only difference being that this new style of instrn- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceeding- 
ly neat exterior case. ese new instruments will be 
supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class “‘ Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price-Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO is WARRANTED for 5 YEARS. 





Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St. 
(Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving Place), New York. 





UND AT LAST.— Watches Superseded.— The 

Dollar Time-Keeper.—A Prrrror Gem.—Elegant- 
ly-cased in Oroide of Gold, Superior Compass Attach- 
ment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass Works, Glass 
Crystal, size of lady's watch. Will denote corrzct 
time, warranted rive years, ore and showy case, 
entirely of metal. This is no WOOD Compass. Is 
entirely new, patented. 6500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed free. 
Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers 

MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinspatz, N. i. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. Address _ 

M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Micu. 








= = 
Bargains! Bargains!! 
In consequence of a CHANGE in OUR FIRM, and 
Removai in April to 686 Broadway, 
Our Entire Stock of 
$500,000 WORTH OF 


CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
CHANDELIERS, GAS FIXTURES, CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, CUTLERY, &c., &c., 


will be disposed of, and we offer it at and _ 
BELOW COST. 
An examination of our PRICES, which are shown in 





plain wes on the goods, WILL SATISFY buyers 
that ’ E ARE IN EARNEST. Every one is invited 





After the ist of May the business will be continued 
by our successors, 
Messrs. NICOL & DAVIDSON, 
Ar 686 BROADWAY. 


Our Messrs. E. V. & E. E. areret retiring from 
the business, either party will sign the name of the 
present firm in liquidation. 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO, 
488, 490, & 492 Broadway, cor. Broome St. 


2 Orders by mail will be carefully filled, and at 
our lowest prices. 


* OPALINE 
.for the Teeth, 
Gums, & Breath. 
OPALINE 
is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 
jo nold by Drag 
is sold by - 
gists and Sealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 
OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Useno 
other dentifrice. 
Inventor and 








a ae = 7) 
; SS rop’r, Cuas. K, 
a See EvEY, Dentist, 


Worcester, Mass, 


RIAL TRIP.—Srx Montus For 25 Cents, 
—HANEY’S JOURNAL, a handsome 16-page, il- 
lustrated paper, will be sent six months, on trial, to 
any new subscriber for only 25 cts. It will pay = 
We want every body to sre the paper, as nearly all be- 
come permanent subscribers. Exposures of all new 
swindlers and humbugs in every number. Lives of 
the rich men of the world, showing the art of money- 
making. ROBERT BONNER says (editorial in Y. Y. 
Ledger, Oct. 16) the articles on horses are alone worth 
the price of the paper. J. says: “T 
knew the public would appreciate a paper of such real 
excellence.” New volume, new attractions, something 
for alithe family. Nothing objectionable. Try it six 
months, for only 25 cts. {8 Single copies of news- 
dealers only; and this offer, though open to all new 
readers, is designed for those who are at a distance 
from any dealer. Subscriptions are not desired from 
places where dealers have Hanry’s Journat for sale. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 
P. S.— Cash will be paid for Original Puz- 
we $100 zles; see JOURNAL. 








UIDE TO AUTHORSHIP tells what to 
write, how to write, preparation, value and dis- 
posal of MSS., editing, proof-reading, publishing, 
copyrights, &c. 50 cts. 
Se_r-Cure or StamMeERtnea, giving the most ap- 
proved and successful methods. 25 cts. 
Puonoerapuic Hanp-Boox, a self-instructor in the 
modern improved and simplified system. 25 cts. 
Se.r-Cure or Desititry, Dyspepsia, Consumption, 
Nervousness, &c. Advertises no doctor or medicine, 
but gives full and simple means of Self-Treatment 
within reach of all, at no expense. 15 cts. 
Art or Trarning AnimALs, improved Horse-Break- 
ing, all “trick” animals, &c. 
These are all of established reputation. — JESSE 
— & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y., or any Book- 
seller. 








AGREAT OFFER. \ 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
ans, of six first-class makers, at 
ex TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
ING THIS MONTH, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 


AVE MONEY. — Harmless and elegant. 

SAVE HEALTH. KNOW WHAT YOU USE. 
Dr. MoLane’s Prescriptions and Recipes for Hair 
Restoratives, Hair Oils and Dyes; Cosmetics to beau- 
tify the complexion; to remove pimples, freckles, and 
tan, quickly and safely; to remove superfluous hair ; 
to force the whiskers, &c., to grow in three weeks ; 
to curl the hair permanently and beautifully; various 
Medicinal Prescriptions, &c. Any Druggist will com- 
pound them. Sent prepaid for $1. Address 

Dr. C. F. Mo. E, Box 2563, Buffalo, N. Y. 


bpm Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree, Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds 
(25 sorts of either, $1 00), prepaid, by 
mail. Agents wanted. 


Priced Catalogues gratis. Trade-list. Seeds on com- 
mission. Small Fruits. Fresh Onion Seed, $4 00 per ib. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed! 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. Established 1842. 














EAR, DEER, Wild Cat, Beaver, Opossum, Otter, 
Mink, Martin, &c., &c. You can hunt, catch, and 
trap ANY and ALL Wild Animals. Also, tan and cure 


furs and skins. Nearly 100 pages. 27,000sold. Buy the 

only cheap and reliable book, ‘‘ The Hunter’s Guide.” 

Only 25 cents, mailed free. Address the sole publishers, 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Witsovut Money. 
For further particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ae eee 


For Family Use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 











THE WIDE WORLD Eeestaan 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
. have just received 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN ; 
BALL AND STREET DRESSES, 
in 
SILK, SATIN, TARLATAN, AND SWISS MUSLIN. 
Also, 
10 Dresses, each different, of 
EXTRA RICH GAZE DE CHAMBERYS, 
the most elegant and costly yet imported. 
Five cases 
ALEXANDRE'S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
in all the choice styles, 
INCLUDING THE SEAMLESS GLOVE, 
and in selected colors. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, and TENTH ST. 
A T. STEWART & CO. 


will continue to offer 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
in styles and prices of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF DRESS GOODS, 
from 
PRINTED MOUSSELINE DELAINES, 
finest quality, 123¢c. per yard, 
to the 
RICHEST AND MOST COSTLY SILKS, POPLINS, 
EPINGLINES, &c., &c. 
PRICES LARGELY REDUCED. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, and TENTH ST. 
AST CALL—7000 subscribers in onz month. NOW 
or NEVER. You have still kept “PUTTING 
OFF.” We have only 3000 January numbers left. You 
can secure all the numbers of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner for 1870 if you subscribe AT ONCE. DO NOT DE- 
LAY. For only 75 cents you get the ‘‘Banner” a whole 
year, the “— engraving ‘‘ Evangeline,” 13¢ by 2 feet, 
thrown in. Thousands subscribe weekly. You can now 
secure all the numbers for 1870 if you SPEAK QUICK. 
Recollect, we will refund your money if you are not de- 
lighted. Will you try it? It will save you MONEY. 480 
columns of splendid reading. An illustrated 8-page, 
Ledger -size paper a whole year, and superb steel plate, 
all for only 75 cénts. Now is the LAST CHANCE. Spec- 
imens, 6cents. Send 75 cents and your name to 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SON 


SAPOLIO 











or? 









IRON, STEEL, &c. 
Qepot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts, 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


AX FLOWERS. — Lessons given in this 
elegant art by Mrs. Moariper, of London. 
Terms may be known and specimens of her work seen 
at her rooms, 60 East 9th St., near Broadway, N. Y. 
All Materials for Wax-Flower Modeling on sale. 














HANDSOME rutt-citt PHOTOGRAPH 

ALBUM, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; $2 25 per dozen. Cir- 
culars free. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


ee 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 





Hagper’s Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Wrrxkty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrrr’s Macazinz, Harper's WEEKLY, and Hauprr's 
Bazakz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 

Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the WreExkty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 
The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payee to the order of Harper & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tres For ADVERTISING IN Harper's PeRiopica.s. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Aw *s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa: 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. _— 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™" Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


1, 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Meui- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philacel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


° 2. 
HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” “Bound to the Wheel,” “‘ Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


38. 
TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


4. 

ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wit- 
1AM Gopwin, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


5. 

PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. TT. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C. 8. Harrtneron, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


6. 

MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Caartes Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


% 

MISS MITFORD’S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


8. 
ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Anniz Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” “Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


9. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Asnort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


10. 
KITTY. A Novel. By M. Beraam Epwarps, Author 
of ‘* Doctor Jacob,” ** A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&¢c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


11, 
FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 820 elegant 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00, 


12. 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introductio: 
and Commentaries. By Lory Lyrron. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


13. 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools 
and Academies. By Gxo. F. Comrort, Professor of 
Modern Languages and Aisthetics in Alleghany Uol- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


14, 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James GrEEN- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Renben Dav- 
ss, ‘“‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
‘The Seven Curses of London,” &c. ith 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


15. 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


16. 

HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


17. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justin 
MoCazrtny, Author of “‘ The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


18. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and ‘Antarctic Re ions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwia, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘“*The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and ‘“‘The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 


19. 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epmunp Yatrs, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
“Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


20. 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Paut B. Du Cuatttv, Author of * Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” “Journey to Ashango Land,” “ Stories 
of the Gorilla Country,” &c. ith numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


21. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Joun 
8. C. Assorr, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


22. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 

raved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 

om. oe Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full oan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


23. 

UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Urnam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I.: Intellect, Language; Vol. II.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume, 


24. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 5 vols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents volume. The 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75. 

Apa Bepz.—Tue Mitt on tHe Fi0ss.—Ferrx Horr. 

io or CieBioaL five and Siras Marnzr.— 
OMOLA, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 











FACETLA. 


A Hostess’s Dury.—Courtesy in the mistress of a 
house consists in feeding conversation, never in usurp- 
ing it. Bho is the guatiian of this apecies of sacred 


— 





“Pe 
to sit in 
Come up here and sit by me, Sir !” 





Why is a mosquito like a railroad?—Because it 








The entire assets of a recent bankrupt were nine 
idren. The creditors acted imously, and 
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This is the Portrait of an Old Lady 4 little 
hard of hearing, who lives in a house near the 
Mavy-Yard, and who, the other morning, after 
a salute of twenty-one guns from the ships of 
war had just % en place, was overheard to 


say, “‘Come in 





ter, are such a bad that you are not fit | 
"the. company of poi boys on the bench. | 


the sleepers, and takes heavy draughts 


| 





Papa. “Alas! I can not Tell how deeply it Pains me to find this Blasé air of Indifference 


the only Person in whom I h p 
[Papa is not mad, but has been left a few moments in charge of his 





THE WEATHER, FEBRUARY, 1870.—In Town. 


A Gram™Marian's Tuovcet.—What a contrast there 
sometimes is between the adjective and its adverb! 
Reflect, for example, on the wide difference that ex- 
ists between the man who is constant in love and the 
tian who is constantly in love! 














Pui: (cho is Suffers site the Festivities of the Season). “Sent for our Good 
and things to get rid of it?’ 


Why are umbrellas like good Catholics ?—They kee 
lent so well. We area pessent sufferer. — 
Ea AD a Sor A ee 


What is joy?—To count your money, and find it 
overrun a tundred dollars. ” " ° 








. is it? Then what business have we to take Powders 




















—this icy, heartless Disdain, in one so Young—so Fair! Nor are you 
ave P d these ! They are rapidly becoming the Fashion of the oo e 
Baby, and is learning his part in a piece for a Private Performance. 





THE WEATHER, FEBRUARY, 1870.—In Country. 


What metre is best for a Valentine ?—Meet her by 


An Englishman wishes to know if the children of 
moonlight alone. 


Ham were Hamericans. 


LOE RPER SEAT aE SE 
A man, hearing that a raven would live two hun- 
dred years, bought one to try. 


What is the laziest fish in the sea ?—The oyster, be- 
cause he is always found in his bed. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT. 


Oh dear, no! Master Tommy was not playing off any silly Pantomime Tricks 
on James. He had just heard a Lecture on Professor ‘Tyndall’s Book on “ Heat 


msidered as a Means of Motion.” 





